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miliar to our readers, for the adornment of the City of 

Washington by an immense group of museums, have 
been delayed by the necessity for some months’ rest and treat- 
ment in Europe, has now returned, and asks the codperation 
of all persons interested in the advancement of his pet scheme. 
Such codperation we very willingly offer, not only because Mr. 
Smith’s long labors, as unselfish as they have been enlightened, 
deserve the recognition of the profession, but because we 
heartily approve his scheme, as a whole. As artists and critics, 
we think that it will be possible to give a little more harmony 
to the group of buildings than is indicated by the published 
designs, without injuring the fidelity or the individuality of 
each element, but this is simply a matter of revision and study, 
such as every architectural design undergoes before execution. 
The suggestion in Senate Document No. 209, in which Mr. 
Smith’s ‘plans are described in very interesting detail, for a 
straight avenue from the Capitol to the old Observatory 
grounds, on the banks of the Potomac, we do not approve, and 
we believe that Mr. Smith himself would agree with us that 
the group of public buildings which he foresees lining it would 
look much better under a different arrangement. Nothing in 
municipal topography gives a more fatiguing effect than a long, 
straight avenue ascending a hill, while the buildings on such 
an avenue, looked down at from the higher portion, lose im- 
mensely in architectural effect. Even if such an avenue were 
a desirable feature in itself, it would be a great misfortune to 
Washington to have the beautiful view, from Capitol Hill, 
over the Botanical Garden and the Smithsonian grounds, cut 
in two by a wide avenue; and, in practice, the group of future 
buildings would be far more magnificently and appropriately 
situated on the riverbank, leaving the present parks intact. It 
is probable that the matter will come before Congress at the 
next session, and we shall be glad to see at least a beginning 
made at carrying out the great educational scheme which Mr. 
Smith has so long had at heart, and in which so many persons 
afte now interested. 


MM: FRANKLIN W. SMITH, whose efforts, already fa- 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY is said to have in contemplation 
plans for a College of Fine Arts, to be housed in a build- 
ing, or group of buildings, to cost about three million dollars. 

As the income of at least a million and a half would be neces- 
sary to provide for instruction, and the care of the buildings 
and collections, an endowment of something like five million 
dollars will be necessary to carry out the plan. One of the 
Faculty of the University is reported as saying that the distance 
of Ithaca from the collections of the great cities might be 








regarded as an obstacle to efficient instruction in art at Cornell, 
but that, in the opinion of the faculty, the art exhibitions of 
the cities are pernicious in their effect on students, and the 
young artist will do better to “ study out his own artistic salva- 
tion” in the midst of “the wild, rugged, scenic combination of 
hills, lakes, gorges and forests, characteristic of Central New 
York.” If it is better for students to work constantly from 
nature, a proposition with which we to a certain extent agree, 
one might enquire why the two hundred and fifty students for 
whom the school is intended need to be provided with a three- 
million-dollar building to do their work in. The building of 
the Paris School of Fine Arts, which gives the best instruction 
in the world to more than a thousand pupils, could probably be 
reproduced for one-tenth of that sum, and students who are to 
work mainly from nature hardly need anything more than a 
room to show their work in, which the University possesses 
already. 





E have, of course, no objection to the teaching of fine-art 
at Cornell University, or anywhere else, but we cannot 
say that we should be glad to see an endowment of five 

million dollars, in the present condition of American art, devoted 
to an attempt to make artists out of two hundred and fifty 
college students, representing, probably, an annual graduating 
class of not more than forty. The income of such an endow- 
ment ought to be at least two hundred thousand dollars a year, 
and we believe that the money could be used far more efficiently 
for the desired purpose in other ways. No one has a higher 
opinion than ourselves of the artistic capacity of the American 
people, or is more desirous of seeing it brought out and properly 
developed ; but the way to encourage art is not, as we believe, 
to take every year fifty boys or girls, whose parents have 
money enough to send them to college, drive them out into the 
“ wild, rugged, scenic combinations ” of the landscape of Central 
New York, stuff them with lectures on decorative harmony, 
economy of means and the history of the Cinque-cento, flatter 
them into the idea that they are all great artists, and send them 
off with a diploma. Great Britain has tried this system, at an 
enormous expense, for thirty years, with results which are, to 
say the least, not encouraging; and, before so much money is 
sunk here in similar experiments, it seems to us that it would 
be better to use a small fraction of it in the way in which art 
has been encouraged in every country in which it has ever 
flourished ; that is, by large rewards to the best artists. There 
is no need of sending people to college to find out whether they 
are capable of painting or carving. It is related of Benjamin 
West, that when he was a boy, and had to rock the cradle 
of his baby sister, he fell so in love with her pink cheeks and 
curly hair that, having no other means of providing himself 
with painting materials, he seized upon the family cat, and 
robbed it of some tufts of fur, which he tied up into rude 
brushes, and used, with such colors as he could get hold of, to 
transfer to paper something of the beauty which had filled his 
heart. Many other American children are quite as highly 
endowed by nature as West with artistic sympathies, but they 
do not find the encouragement that brought him, later, to be 
President of the Royal Academy, or that is given to French 
or Italian children. Instead of being told that the practice of 
art affords a noble and well-paid career, and, as they grow older, 
being sent to Paris to study at the expense of their village, as 
has happened to many a French boy, the American child, 
as soon as he is old enough to begin any serious study, is told 
that painting and sculpture are mere amusements, by which no 
one can earn a respectable living, and is, probably, shown some 
lanky, hairy persons, who wear large, flapping hats, velvet 
coats and dirty collars, and informed that these are artists. As 
the mental power which makes the great artist is also available 
in other professions, and as persons of artistic refinement of 
mind are the first to revolt against the prospect of lifelong dirt, 
shabbiness and Bohemianism, those children who might make 
our great painters and sculptors abandon, with a sigh of regret, 
their dreams of the beautiful, aud devote themselves for life to 
the practical. Even then they do not lose all their artistic 
instincts, and a curious indication of the artistic power inherent 
in Americans, but applied to other purposes than art, is to be 
found in the graceful lines of our ships, railway cars and 
machinery, as well as in the force of imagination, or, as we call 
it, inventiveness, which has brought American engineering 
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works, and American manufactures, so prominently before the 
world. 





J JHE problem of artistic development in this country is not, 
|! then, to lecture and drill genius into fifty freshmen per 
annum, but to find the young people in whom the genius 
is inborn, to encourage them, protect them from petty cares 
and anxieties, as well as from flattery and Bohemianism, pro- 
vide them, at the proper stage, with good teaching, and assure 
them, if they do their best, of a comfortable and honorable 
career. Something has already been done in this direction, by 
the scholarships in art which have been established in some of 
our cities, but much more remains to be done. Instead of half 
a dozen travelling-studentships, we should have a hundred; 
instead of a few annual prizes for artists at the great exhibi- 
tions, we should have in every school prizes of substantial value 
for drawing. Those who have seen much of the drawings 
of school-children must have noticed the frequent evidences of 
remarkable talent, which disappear as the children grow older, 
and become engrossed in what they are told are more important 
studies; and a system which might serve to encourage and 
develop this infantile genius would be of the greatest value. 
A few thousand dollars a year, a hundredth part of the income 
which Cornell University seems to propose to devote to its 
art department, would provide a multitude of these school 
prizes, and a few thousands more would pay for better prizes 
for more important work. It may be said that large sums 
should be appropriated also for the purchase of meritorious 
pictures or statues, but this is much less necessary, for the 
reason that public patronage of artists, particularly in this 
country, soon follows authoritative recognition of their merit. 
Even children would find admiring purchasers for the works 
which had received the highest honors in the school exhibitions, 
and the average American picture-buyer, distrusting his own 
judgment, is ready to pay liberally for a guaranty on which 
he can rely, and which he can exhibit to others, of the merit of 
what he purchases. Such a guaranty is best afforded by 
medals and prizes, and the more common the award of such 
prizes becomes, the greater will be the public interest in them ; 
and with the growth of public interest will also increase public 
appreciation and patronage of those who win them. 





) JHE last Congress, before adjournment, authorized the War 
I! Department to employ an expert to prepare plans fora 

great public park in Washington, and Mr. Samuel Parsons, 
of New York, has been engaged accordingly. The Hvening 
Post, in speaking of the appointment, congratulates the people 
of Washington upon their escape. from the danger of having 
their park Jaid out by an architect or an engineer. We are not 
sure that some architects could not lay out a very good park, 
and some engineers are also accomplished landscape-artists, but, 
in contemplating the “parks,” designed by the municipal 
engineer, which make an effort to adorn so many of our towns 
and small cities, it is impossible not to agree in general with 
the Evening Post. Washington has always been very much 
the victim of alleged “experts,” of limited fame in their pro- 
fession, but on good terms with political magnates, and it is a 
relief to think that the Government money is not to be spent 
in endowing it with a pleasure-ground, brought, at great expense, 
to a perfect level, planted with spindly elms and maples, and, 
perhaps, diversified with a nice open sewer, with banks at one 
and one-half to one, neatly sodded, running straight through 
the middle of it. 





N the competition for a monument to the soldiers and sailors 
| who perished in the Spanish War, and on board the “ Maine,” 

three designs have been selected, which are to be worked 
out in further detail for a final choice. The authors of the 
three desigus chosen are Messrs. Austin Hays, O. Piccirilli and 
George Julian Zoinay. The judges of the competition, in 
which there were forty-five contestants, were Messrs. J. Edward 
Simmons, W. R. Hearst, John W. Keller, Frederick Dielman, 
John La Farge, Walter Cook, W. R. O’Donovan, General 
James Grant Wilson and Dr. G. F. Shrady. 





) JHE chief engineer of the New York Rapid Transit Com- 
I! mission has arranged to have the cement for the construc- 

tion of the subway tested at the place of manufacture, 
instead of at the work. The reason given for this change from 
the ordinary procedure is the very sensible one that, by test- 
ing at the manufactory, and storing the cement which has been 





approved in bins which the cement company is now construct- 
ing for the purpose, all the cement shipped to the works will 
be ready for use without further testing, and the possibility 
that operations may be stopped at any time by the rejection of 
all the cement on the ground will be removed, while the re- 
serve of tested cement in the bins of the company will facilitate 
the regular shipment of the cement required for the subway. 
It has long been the practice to test structural steel at the mill, 
and the idea of applying the same system to cement-testing is 
an excellent one. 





CASE of importance to architects and real-estate owners 
H is before the Rhode Island Courts. Some years ago, a 

party-wall agreement was made between the owners of two 
adjoining estates in Providence, who erected five-story build- 
ings in accordance with it. Now, one of the estates has been 
purchased by the City Realty Company, which is constructing 
a twelve-story building on it, and proposes to have windows in 
the party-wall, overlooking the adjoining estate. The owners 
of the latter disapprove of this, and have sued to restrain the 
Realty Company from carrying out its intentions. The Realty 
Company offers to execute an agreement to close the windows 
in the party-wall, whenever the owners of the adjoining estate 
wish to use it, but the latter are not satisfied with this. Of 
course the matter is simply one of the interpretation of the 
party-wall agreement. If a reasonable construction of this 
admits of the opening of windows in the party-wall, so long as 
they do not interfere with the use of the wall by the adjoining 
owner, or create an easement, the Realty Company is acting 
within its right. It is said that the Realty Company proposes 
to put iron shutters on the windows in the party-wall, which 
will overhang the adjoining property. Its right to do so might, 
perhaps, be more questionable than its right to open windows ; 
but it would be easy to fit the windows with rolling shutters, 
which would not project beyond the face of the wall. 





E GENIE CIVIL gives an account of the present condi- 

tion of the work on the Simplon tunnel, of which about 
three miles have already been cut. As every one knows, the 
tunnel is built by contract, the drilling of the rock being done 
by Brandt machines. Work is going on simultaneously at the 
Swiss and Italian ends, the drilling-machines advancing at each 
end at the average rate of thirteen feet a day. Dynamite is 
used exclusively for blasting, the extensive series of experi- 
ments with liquid air, carried on at the tunnel works to deter- 
mine its value as a blasting material, having shown it to be too 
uncertain in its action for practical use. The temperature in 
the tunnel varies curiously. In the southern end, a mile and a 
half from the entrance, it is above eighty-three degrees Fahren- 
heit, while at the same distance from the northern entrance it 
is only sixty-nine degrees. Whether this difference on the 
southern side is due to the heating effect of the direct rays of 
the sun, which, as is known, penetrate to a great depth into 
the earth, it would be difficult to say, but future tourists by 
this route, judging from these indications, should prepare 
themselves for a warm half-hour in the twelve miles of under- 
ground transit. So far, the rock is hard, and it may be hoped 
that the contractors will avoid the disastrous experiences which 
brought ruin to the builders of the St. Gothard tunnel. Ever 
since the beginning of operations on the tunnel, remarkable 
care has been taken by the contractors of the health of their 
men, and now, the excavations having proceeded so far as to 
bring the workmen into a warm atmosphere, provisions for this 
purpose have been multiplied. The fresh air, which is supplied 
in ample quantities by means of fans, is cooled by a water- 
spray before it is delivered, that supplied at the headings 
having a temperature eighteen degrees below that of the sur- 
rounding rock. In addition to this, all the men, in going to 
their work, pass through a group of buildings, comprising 
bath-houses, wash-rooms and restaurants. Before entering the 
tunnel, they are required to change their clothes, leaving their 
ordinary clothing, and putting on dry and clean working-suits. 
When they come out of the tunnel, they are obliged to pass 
through the bath-rooms, where they leave their working-suits, 
bathe, and put on their ordinary clothes, which are waiting for 
them, dry, and ready for use. Meanwhile their working-suits 
are taken from the bath-rooms, washed and dried, to be used 
again the next day. The group of bath-rooms and restaurants, 
and all the passages connecting them with the tunnel are care- 
fully enclosed, so that no cold draughts of air can reach the 
workmen until they have bathed and put on their dry clothes. 
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DIFFUSION OF LIGHT.'!—II. 


REPORT OF MR. CHARLES L. NORTON UPON THE DIFFUSION OF 
LIGHT THROUGH WINDOWS. 


J HE use of glass in windows for the purpose of admitting light has 
] been common for many years, but it is only within a few vears that 

it has been deemed possible to give to the window-glass a further 
use, that of so rearranging the light as to greatly increase its effec- 
tiveness. For twenty years or more rough plate-glass and ground- 
glass have been in use where it was desired to have a window which 


Cross Sections of Specimens. 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
Plate I. Showing passage of Light through Glass. 


should be an obstruction to vision without materially diminishing the 
light. Deck-lights, used in ships for 30 years or more, have diffused 
or deflected the light to a certain extent. 

In 1883 and 1884 examination of several types of commercial 
window-glass was made by Mr. Edward Atkinson, who was appa- 
rently the first to recognize the immense gain in effective light in 
rooms when lighted by windows which were roughened so that the 
incident sky light or sun light did not pass directly through them, but 
was diffused in directions in which it otherwise did not go. In the 
summer of 1894 Mr. Atkinson laid before me the problem, request- 
ing an examination of some dozen or more different kinds of glass. 
The hopelessness of trying to get something for nothing, that is, to 
get a sheet of window-glass to throw into a room more light than fell 
upon it, appeared so plain to me that I made all my preparations to 
measure not a gain but a loss of light in using Mr. Atkinson’s samples. 
The results of my tests at that time, published in Circular No. 67 of 
the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, showed 
how real was the gain in the amount of effective light in small rooms 
when glazed with a roughened or corrugated glass. The finely 
corrugated or ribbed glass, described more fully later, was found to 
give the greatest increase, and has since been widely used under the 
name of “factory ribbed” glass. Just as | was completing my tests 
the now common prismatic glass began to be put upon the market 
and I tested it, finding it slightly less effective as a diffusing medium 
than the “factory ribbed” glass. An examination of the prisms 
then used and those now furnished by the company show a consider- 
able gain in efficiency in the newer ones. 

The results of the tests on a score or more of different glasses may 
be stated briefly as follows: -— 

We may increase the light in a room 30 feet or more deep to from 
3 to 15 times its present effect by using “ factory-ribbed” glass 
instead of plane-glass in the upper sash. By using prisms we may, 
under certain conditions, increase the effective light to 50 times its 
present strength. The gain in effective light on substituting ribbed 
glass or prisms for plane-glass is much greater when the sky-angle 
is small, as in the case of windows opening upon light-shafts or 
narrow alleys. ‘The increase in the strength of the light directly 
opposite a window in which ribbed glass or prisms have been sub- 
stituted for plane-glass is at times such as to light a desk or table 
50 feet from the window better than one 20 feet from the window 
had previously been lighted. 

The samples of glass tested were of two distinct types: First, 
glasses which were roughened or ribbed, primarily to blur distinct 
vision, and which happened to be of service as diffusing media as 
well; second, the special prismatic forms, designed especially to 
divert light of windows from the original downward direction to one 
more nearly horizontal. The first group consists of comparatively 
inexpensive glass made in large sheets, and it has often a pronounced 
greenish tint, which varies with different makes, the white glass 
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being the most desirable. The following samples were tested, their 
cross-section being shown in Plate I : — 

1. Ground glass of different degrees of fineness. 

2. Rough plate or hammered glass: Figure R. 

3. Ribbed or corrugated glass, with 5, and 11 and 21 ribs to the 
inch, the corrugations being sinusoidal in outline and the back of 
the plate smooth: Figure F. 

4, Glass known as “ Maze,” “ Florentine ” or “ figured,” in which 
a raised pattern is worked upon one side, practically roughening the 
whole surface: Figure M. 

5. “ Washboard ” glass, corrugated, with 21 ribs to the inch on one 
side and 5 ribs to the inch on the other side, the ribs being parallel. 

6. “Skylight” glass, which has 5 ribs to the inch on each side, 
groove on one side being opposite the rib on the other, giving a 
sinuous section: Figure Sk. 

7. “ Baird’s hand-made silver glass,” with rippled surfaces on both 
sides; of very beautiful appearance and a clear white color. 

8. Glass ribbed on one side and figured on the other. 

9. Ribbed glass with a wire net pressed into it, to increase its 
resistance to fire. 

Of these several specimens, one or two may be dismissed with 
brief mention. Ground-glass is of little value, except as a softening 
medium for bright sunlight. Its rapidly increasing opaqueness with 
moisture and dust makes it undesirable as a window-glass. The 
common rough plate has very little action as a diffusing medium, 
giving no perceptible change in the effective light. “ Baird’s hand- 
made silver glass” has great value as a diffusing medium in small 
rooms with nearly open horizon. Of the ribbed glasses, the fine 
“factory ribbed,” with 21 ribs to the inch, is distinctly the best, not 
in all probability because of the fineness, but because of the greater 
sharpness of the corrugation. The “ribbed wire” glass is about 20 
per cent less effective than the ordinary “factory ribbed” glass. 
The addition of a second corrugation upon the back of the plate 
giving the “skylight” and “washboard” glass is of no apparent 
value. The raised pattern imprinted upon one surface of the glass, 
as in the case of the “ Maze,” gives the widest diffusion, especially 
in bright sunlight. A raised figure, when worked upon the back of 
the “ribbed” glass, renders it less offensive to the eye in bright sun- 
light, but less effective in deep rooms. The only glasses of this 
group which it is worth while, then, to discuss further are the “ factory 
ribbed ” and the “ Maze” glass. 

The second group comprises the following glasses : — 

1. The Luxfer prisms. 

2. The Solar prisms. 

3. The Daylight prisms. 

4. The glass of prismatic section made by the Mississippi Glass 
Company. 

The Luxfer prism shown in Plate I, Figure L consists of a plate 
smooth upon one side and deeply notched upon the other, the teeth 
or prisms being of very flat, smooth faces and of brilliant appearance. 
The glass is clear white, and the prisms used in canopies and in the 
major part of the vertical glazing are made in tiles or plates about 4 
inches square. Tiles are built up in large sheets in frames of copper 
or brass, so made as to give to the sheets of tiles a strength and 
durability far in excess of a single sheet of the same size. The 
Luxfer prisms are now being made for factory use in large sheets, as 
well as in the small tiles. The Solar prisms are made in small tiles, 
which are held together in a metal frame to make large sheets. The 
main difference between the Solar and Luxfer prisms is that the 
under face of the former prism is curved instead of plane, as is shown 
in Plate I, Figure S. The Daylight prisms tested were made in 
large sheets and of approximately the same cross-section and general 
appearance as 
the Luxfer 
prisms for fac- 
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plate in a straight line, but in a wavy or sinuous line. I cannot 
detect any advantage arising from this over the straight-edge prism. 
The room in which the tests were made is the Physics Lecture- 
room in the Walker Building of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The room is 53 feet deep and 41 feet wide and has 
a sloping floor, as may be seen in the accompanying Illustrations, 
which were taken from near the window. In the middle of the west 
side, at a height of 8 feet above the floor, two openings 12 inches 
square were left in a large window. All other openings by which 
light might enter were closed. Over these two windows a shutter 
might be rapidly slid, allowing light to come through one or the 
other opening, as desired, and the effect of the difference in glass in 
the two windows noted. A small screen of white paper was arranged 
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upon a system of trolley-wires, so that it might be moved about and 
examined at points in a plane 6 feet below the centre of that window. 
A radial arm 15 feet long was also arranged to carry a white paper 
screen in a vertical or horizontal plane for examination of the in- 
tensity of the light at different angles. In a window some 15 feet 
from the one in which the test specimens were tried was placed the 
photometer, the great rapidity of change in the brightnesss of the 
daylight, at times, making it necessary to have for a standard light 
something which would vary directly with the light at the test 
window. I therefore made use of a modified Cornu “cat’s-eye” 
photometer, the standard of light being a piece of white porcelain so 
set at the window as to be under the same conditions of light and 
shade as were test specimens. This enabled us to determine the 
intensity of light in percentages of light at the window. Examina- 
tion of the data gathered on 16 days, between August 15 and 
September 15, shows that the probable error arising from uncertainty 
in the setting of the photometer is less than 5 per cent. In order 
that no error might arise from varying outside conditions which might 
favor one glass momentarily, the screen upon which the intensity 
measurement was made was kept in one position while all the glasses 
tested were placed in the window in rapid succession, the screen 
being then moved to a new position and the series repeated. When 
the intensity of light falling on the screen was very small, it was 
necessary to insert calibrated neutral-tint glasses between the porce- 
lain plate and the telescope. In the diagram of the photometer, 
Figure 4, the window is shown at W, the screen at S, the porcelain 
plate at G, the “cat’s-eye” at C, the eye-piece at E and the tele- 
scopes at Tand T’. For the benefit of those who are not particularly 
familiar with photometers, it may be well to state that the apparatus 
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here used is merely a system of lenses and mirrors, by means of 
which the standard source of light, the white porcelain in the window, 
may be seen as if side by side with the screen whose brilliancy it is 
desired to determine. The standard is then obscured gradually, by 
closing the “cat's eye,” until the two images appear of the same 
brightness. From the area of the opening of the “cat’s eye” we 
may then compute the relative brightness of the standard light and 
the object examined —in this case, the white paper screen. No 
measurements were taken when the direct sunlight was upon the 
window, the slightest variation in the position of the sun causing 
such a change in the distribution of the light as to make all attempts 
at measurement hopeless. Moreover, the exceeding brightness of all 
the specimens except the “ Maze” and ground-glass, when in the 
bright sunlight, is such as to forbid their use where they are con- 
stantly in sight, unless they be provided with shades of thin white 
cloth. This practice of using a thin white shade is to be commended, 
as it gives a maximum of light when it is needed, in dull weather, 
when the shade need not be drawn, and yet keeps the eyes protected 
from a painful glare in bright sunlight. The white cloth shade cuts 
off about 60 per cent of the light. 

As the result of the test made in a room fifty feet by forty feet, we 
are able to draw the following conclusions : — 

First. — The conditions in a room less than fifteen feet deep are 
such that, except with a sky-angle of less than forty-five degrees, it 
is not advisable to alter the general course of the light by using a 
prismatic or ribbed glass. A nearly hemispherical diffusion, such 
as is given by the “ Maze” or “silver ripple,” is ordinarily pre- 
ferable. 

Second. — When a room is from twenty feet to sixty feet deep, 
or even more, and has a sky-angle of sixty degrees or less, the 
ribbed and prismatic glass gives a very great gain in effective light. 
The gain in brilliancy is such as to make a basement with prism 
canopies as light as a second story without them, and the first story 
with ribbed glass should be distinctly brighter than the second story 
with plane-glass. If the building which obscures the light from the 
sky at a window be increased two stories in height, it will be found 








possible to restore the light by the use of ribbed glass, and to even 
improve its earlier condition by a prism canopy. The assumption 
is here made that the obstructing building is at least thirty feet 
distant. Figure 5 is an attempt to show this graphically by exhibit 
ing sectional diagrams of two mills with a street thirty feet wide 
between them. On floor B we should receive as effective light with 
ribbed glass as floor A received with plane-glass. Or, again, the 
obstructing building shown at the right may be raised two stories 
in height and we could still have as good a light as we have 
at present with the plane-glass. The plotted curves show the 
great increase in efficiency of ribbed glass and prisms as the sky- 
angle diminishes. The intensity of the light is plotted vertically 
and the angular height of the obstruction horizontally. Rooms with 
windows opening upon light-shafts and narrow alleys with very 
limited sky, where the available light is now small, may have the 
light twenty feet back from the window increased ten or twenty times 
by using prisms; and, by using canopies of prisms, it is sometimes 
possible to strengthen the light from fifty to one hundred times. 
The data on the varying sky-angle was obtained by placing outside 
the window, at a distance of about five feet, a vertical curtain, 
which might be raised to cut off the sky-light at any desired angle, 
side curtains being provided to cut off the light at the ends of the 
main curtain. 

The accompanying photographs show the Physics Lecture-room 
with its one window twelve inches square glazed in different ways. 
These were taken when bright sun was shining upon the window, 
a condition especially favorable to the glass of the “ Maze” type. 
All were exposed and developed and printed under exactly the 
same conditions. Figure 7 shows the relative sizes of windows glazed 
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with plane, ribbed or prismatic glass, which would give the same 
effective light in a room of about fifty feet deep, with a sky-angle of 
sixty and thirty degrees. 

The Luxfer factory-prism and the Daylight prisms for large sky- 
angle came to hand too late to be examined as carefully as were the 
other specimens. With sky-angles of thirty degrees or less, and 
in deep rooms, the relative efficiency of the prism-tile increases 
greatly. 

Figure 6 shows the average distribution of light in a room glazed 
with plane, “factory ribbed,” ‘“ Maze” or prismatic glass. It 
shows more clearly than would a lengthy description the rearrange- 
ment of the light resulting from the use of the diffusing or reflect- 
ing glasses. The interior of the room is shown in perspective, as 
if one side were removed. 

The refraction of the incident ray in a case of the ribbed glass 
and prism is shown in Figures 2 and 3, Plate 1. 

“ Ribbed ” and “ Maze ” glass are of very great value in softening 
the light, especially in the case of such windows as are exposed to 
the direct sun, aside from their effectiveness in strengthening the 
light at distant points. With the “ Maze” glass, the artist may 
have, in all weather and in all directions, what is in effect the much 
desired “north light.” The photographer may have in this way 
as well diffused a light as he now has with cloth screens or shades, 
with a much greater intensity. To be efficient in rooms of twenty 
feet deep or more, ribbed glass should be set with its ribs horizon- 
tal, and where the sunlight falls upon it, it should be provided with 
thin, white shades. All inferences drawn from the test are made 
upon the assumption that the windows are to be reglazed with dif- 
fusing glasses only in the upper half, which is the common practice. 
If the lower sash is to be reglazed as well, a further increase of 
about twenty-five per cent may be expected. 

The question of the effect of whitening the ceiling cannot here 
be discussed, but it is certainly much more effective when the win- 
dow is set with prisms or ribbed glass than when plane-glass is used. 

The matter of the selection of one or another of the various types 
of glass for any particular window can be made in this report only 
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in a general way. Great difficulty in rolling sheets of sharp prisms 
has made the use of a small moulded tile imperative until very re- 
cently, and what small difference there is between a rolled sheet 
prism and the tile is due to the deforming of the prism in rolling, 
thereby causing some light to be thrown in directions not desired. 
Considering both expense and efficiency, the following general sug- 
gestions are given : — 

Use “ Maze” or “ Baird’s hand-made silver ” glass in small rooms 
or offices not more than fifteen or twenty feet deep. 

Use “factory-ribbed” glass in rooms thirty to fifty feet deep, 
with sky-angles of sixty degrees or more. 

Use “ Luxfer,” “Daylight” or “Solar” prisms, or “ factory- 
ribbed ” glass, in sheets, in all vertical windows in rooms more than 
fifty to sixty feet deep, with sky-angle of less than forty-five degrees. 
With a sky-angle of less than thirty degrees, use ‘ Luxfer,” “ Solar ” 
or “ Daylight ” prisms in canopies. 

It must be borne in mind that one factor, which can be merely 
hinted at in this report, may be the one which decides the matter 
of the selection of any one glass, that is, the cost. At present prices 
we may assume that the “ factory-ribbed” glass costs but little 
more than ordinary double-thick plane-glass. The cost of rolled 
prismatic glass is not yet established. The cost of the cast prismatic 
glass is of necessity much greater than of either of the others. 

It is to be hoped that some systematic attempt will now be made 
by glass manufacturers to furnish a “prismatic ribbed glass,” if 
the term may be used, consisting of a sort of prism with a rounded 
edge made at a cost commensurate with that of the ordinary ribbed. 
glass. This glass should be made in large sheets, and have the ribs 
or prisms of several different angles for use with different sky-angles. 
Such glass would often have many advantages over the sharp-edge 
prism and the rounded corrugation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ROGERS LABORATORY OF PHYSICS, 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
October 8, 1900. 


Cuar.es L. Norton. 











SOME RESULTS OF THE GREAT LABOR 
STRIKE. — HOUSE-BUILDING ALONG THE 
NORTH SHORE.—THE HOTEL MORAINE. 
— THE VANE OF THE MONTGOMERY WARD 

BUILDING. — MR. FLEURY'’S SMOKE EFFECTS. — UNSATISFAC- 

TORY WORK IN DRAWING DONE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — 

PROGRESS ON THE POST—OFFICE. 


better, and what was more a matter of prophecy at the date of 

our last letter has become a settled fact. Not for years has 
the labor question in Chicago been so capable of settlement as at 
present, nor have the relations between the majority of contractors 
and individual laborers been more harmonious. ‘The men, after 
eight months of self-enforced idleness, have learned the hard lesson, 
that the contractors must run their own business without help from 
the Building Trades Council. This organization has just inaugu- 
rated a new president, William G. Schardt, and although he states 
his policy will be for peace, many think he will not be able to save 
the association. And not only has the central organization suf- 
fered, but the individual unions as well. The following figures tell a 
plainer story than any amount of moralizing: 


A iets in building circles have taken a decided turn for the 


Members of Council when trouble began ............s.se005 30,000 
Ce SN OO NE I, 5 0 ocd 6 cnn dnneadeeas os etagereve 9,000 
Deserted Council to secure work from Chicago contractors.. 10,000 
Working at odd jobs outside of their trade..............--- 6,000 
Now idle (at the beginning of October)..............-see05- 5,000 


The unions to withdraw from the Council amount to a considerable 
number, many of them strong organizations. They are those of the 
brick-layers and stone-masons, the plasterers and hoisting-engineers, 
the electricians and the bridge and structural iron-workers. Rumors 
of the withdrawal of the carpenters and plumbers are afloat, and 
should they withdraw, the fate of the organization would be sealed. 
Those unions which have not withdrawn are having seasons of discord 
amongst themselves, and their strength is materially lessened be- 
cause of these internal dissensions. The contractors insist upon 
their rights to employ non-union men who have stood by them 
through the summer. They will not force the matter, however, by 
placing union and non-union men, in most trades, together on the 
same building. When it comes to a matter of arbitration and final 
settlement both parties might say there was much still unsettled ; 
still the strain and stress has been so great on the men that, settle- 
ment or no settlement, they have gone back to work, the contractors 
still maintaining the points taken by them last winter, and it looks 
a little as if the honors of war remained with them. 

We are not, as some people might imagine, on the eve of a tre- 
mendous building-boom. We are getting to be too old a city for 
that, and those interested in building projects who care for that 





must look elsewhere. The prospects are good, however, for a ra- 
tional, conservative amount of building in the near future. 

In that district north of Chicago known as the North Shore, a 
great deal of building of perhaps more than average quality is pre- 
dicted and expected. This will include chiefly houses of the better 
class. ‘This section, beginning at the north end of Lincoln Park and 
continuing as far north as Lake Forest, will be in the near future 
the place where Chicago will find its pleasantest homes. Sheridan 
Road, which leads through the ravines and along the bluffs of the 
northern woods, is destined to become for Chicago a combination of 
Cliff Walk and Jerusalem Road. Since the stringency in the 
money-market has abated, much building is being planned for all 
along this beautiful stretch of bluff, either immediately on it or 
within the few adjoining squares: Winnetka, Highland Park, Evan- 
ston, etc., all have their share. While the eastern shore of the 
Lake is being covered with a sporadic growth of summer-cottages, 
generally of the cheapest variety, and summer-hotels of a similar 
nature, the western shore is being utilized for the sites vf buildings 
of the better class, and being surrounded by less picturesque features 
naturally, art and money are, in a measure, supplying them. Con- 
sequently, as said above, this district is destined to be the centre of 
a good deal of architectural activity of an interesting description. 
Besides the actual residences, other buildings of a high grade, school- 
houses, etc., are being erected in this section. Evanston has just 
finished its large township high-school, a building of excellent ap- 
pointments. The next township, that of New Trier, is now erecting 
a large and commodious high-school for the use of the five villages 
within its limits. This building is only now being roofed over, and 
is not ready yet for criticism and inspection. 

Near Sheridan Road at Highland Park, directly on the Lake, 
the large Hotel Moraine has just been opened this season, of 
quite a different character from any heretofore seen in this part of 
the country. While designed only for summer use, it is quite sub- 
stantial in character and the good taste displayed in its interior dec- 
oration makes it a pleasure to be within its walls. Its exterior is a 
good Colonial, the material brick; but it is on the inside that the 
great success of the building lies. ‘The whole is very simply treated 
as befits its style and use, but both in wall-covering, draperies and 
furniture the greatest success has been reached. Several of the 
private dining-rooms are especially attractive, where the high wains- 
coting is treated with a combination of paper and wood panels, the 
paper being let-in to the wood, which is most harmoniously stained. 
Casement-windows with leaded panes in these small rooms add one 
more picturesque feature. ‘The decoration is entirely devoid of any 
fussiness, but it is so planned as to avoid any effect of bareness in 
the absence of pictures and ornaments. In going through the house 
one is led to wonder how so many excellent designs in paper could 
have been found, and the same thing could also be said of the rugs 
and furniture, all comparatively simple and inexpensive, but charm- 
ing in conception. It is said these tokens of good taste and judg- 
ment are due largely to the manager of the hotel, Mr. Miller, in 
whose hands the decoration rested. ‘The Colonial features are very 
well carried out in the finish of the rooms, and with the exception of 
some one or two very minor details, like a corner capital thrusting 
itself into notice in several of the rooms, are all good. 

The really important architectural event here this month has been 
the completion of the Illinois Theatre. Julia Marlowe has opened 
it amid applause from the hands of the Four Hundred, and the 
architects, Wilson & Marshall, have been personally honored, one 
of the firm being called before the curtain on the opening night. 
In a later letter we shall take up the building more in detail. It 
is unique of its kind here in Chicago, inasmuch as it is a theatre 
pure and simple, devoted to the dramatic art, and not a building of 
which a portion is used for a theatre, while the rest is devoted to 
shops and offices. All the practical questions which arise in such 
a building have been given ample consideration. Forty-five exits 
from the auditorium are said to exist, and all the appointments of 
green-rooms, toilet-rooms, ladies’-parlor, check-room and foyer are 
very complete. 

One architectural feat which has proved of great interest to Chi- 
cago, if we can judge by the crowds who stop to admire and gaze, 
has been the placing of the great weather-vane on top of the tower 
of the Montgomery Ward Building. The building has been men- 
tioned before in these letters as the one which complied with the low- 
building ordinance, but in which owners and architects gave vent to 
their “ feelinks” in a large, square tower, which shot up to the 
height of the tallest sky-scraper. After the structure has mounted 
in solid steel-and-iron construction in a shape calculated to give 
commodious oflice-rooms within its four walls, it takes on a more 
frivolous form, and, covered with gilded tiles, it continues its upward 
course to be crowned by the great bronze weather-vane, which is in 
the form of a nude female figure, bearing in one hand a torch whose 
flames, blowing backward, act as a vane. ‘The figure rests on one 
foot on a large ball, while from her outstretched arm extends the 
caduceus, which is the pointer for the vane. Above the ball to 
the top of the torch the statue is fourteen feet high, and even at its 
height of nearly four hundred feet above the sidewalk looks large. 
The subject is supposed to be “ Progress Lighting the Way for 
Commerce.” One rather interesting detail is the way the lightning- 
rod is arranged. On the tip of the torch-flame is a platinum light- 
ning-rod, a continuous contact for which is obtained by the use of 
a copper brush at the base of the vane, which is ball-bearing. The 
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figure is made of heavy sheet-bronze on a framework of solid five- 
inch steel shafting and structural steel. The revolving part is im- 
mensely heavy, weighing over five thousand pounds. It was designed 
by J. Massey Rhind, of New York, and was cast in Salem, Ohio, by 
W. H. Mullins. Shining as it is with gold-leaf, it is naturally a strik- 
ing object, but it is questionable whether the effect of the figure 
combined with the outline of the tower is all that could be desired. 

Whoever says there is nothing picturesque about our smoky, 
bustling city should have seen the collection of paintings by Mr. 
Fleury at the Art Institute this last month. He has gloried in the 
smoke, using it as a vehicle for holding snow or rain on the street, or 
as a mantle in which to veil the ugliness of the Masonic temple or 
elevated-railway stations. Sometimes he takes it pure and simple, 
as belched forth from snorting tugs on the river, now enveloping 
swinging bridges and great Lake steamers in gray mist, or, lighted by 
the setting sun, changed to glorified clouds to transform dock and 
elevator into things of poetic beauty. The pictures, as painted by 
Mr. Fleury, are charming, and are certainly an education to help us 
see the beautiful around us. And since we are able to stop a minute 
on our river and no longer feel we are being poisoned by noxious 
vapors, we find there is many a picturesque turn to be seen or bit 
of beautiful coloring. Shall we ever glory in our river, as Venice 
in her Lagoon and Grand Canal? Mr. Hopkinson Smith would say, 
perish the thought, “ Gondola Days ” beside Days in a Tug! 

By the side of Mr. Fleury’s exhibition are several large rooms full 
of the drawings of Chicago Public School children. Of course one 
must remember that the time for such work is of necessity very 
limited, and that correlation with other work is a drawback from an 
artistic standpoint; but, every excuse being made, one cannot but 
wonder how many steps are being taken towards an artistic educa- 
tion, or how far the child is being led on the right path of artistic 
expression, or even honest expression, as accomplished with the 
hand. The exhibition seems remarkably poor. The younger grades 
are not so discouraging, perhaps because so much is not expected of 
them ; but certainly in their work there is more artistic feeling than 
in the bad drawing and crude productions of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades, which come after five, six and seven years of a cer- 
tain amount of study. The favorite vehicle at present seems to be 
colored chalks, which are used, with almost a total absence of draw- 
ing, in great crude patches of color. With some half-dozen notable 
exceptions this is true of the work done in nearly all the higher 
grades, and it would seem, if one could judge from the result, no 
vehicle for the use of the young could be worse than these colored 
chalks. It certainly gives them false ideas of color, it is almost im- 
possible for them, with their unskilled hands, to draw at all accu- 
rately with them, and it must cultivate in them such slovenly and 
untidy habits as would take years to counteract should they ever 
wish to become draughtsmen. No doubt, for the child who has talent, 
perhaps we should say genius, these colored chalks serve their pur- 
pose, but how few such children there are compared with the great 
crowd who wallow in these crude tones, spoiling good paper, their 
clothes and their eyes, and in return are not learning a thing. Give 
a child a soft pencil to teach him accuracy, and if you are afraid of 
the hard outline let him try monochrome with a brush and see if 
he can in any way approach the result obtained by the little Japan- 
ese children, as shown in their World’s Fair exhibit. While the 
schools are having such hard work making the taxes go around as 
far as they should, it seems a pity to put money into a department 
which obtains no better result than this. 

The thirteenth annual exhibit of American Oil-paintings and 
Sculpture is now being held at the Art Institute. g 

We had almost forgotten to mention the really great architectural 
event of the month, which has been chronicled trom time to time in 
the daily press, no doubt correctly. We refer to the placing of seven 
rivets and four pieces of stone in the skeleton of the Federal Build- 
ing. By careful estimate the same authorities have calculated that 
thirty years will be consumed in the conipletion of the structure, but 
promises are held out that work is about to be pushed, and we may 
have as many even as twenty-one rivets put in place in a day. 





COB BUILDING. 

) HE method of utilizing earth in building is not unknown in 
England, an approximation to it being found in what are termed 
the “cob” walls of some Devonshire cottages. Chapple, in his 

“ Survey of Devon,” 1785, derives the word “cob” from the British 

word chwap (ictus), or from the Greek koptos (contusus), because 

the earth and straw ought to be well beaten or pounded together. 

The more loamy the earth the more suitable it is considered. These 

walls “formed of clay and chopped straw are generally 2 feet in 

thickness, based upon either brick or stone foundations, 3 feet or 4 

feet in height above the level of the soil. Houses so built are warm 

and healthy, and usually covered with thatch. Like pisé-work, they 
require to be carried up at several times, for if hurried the wall will 
not settle equally, but will bulge and incline from the perpendicular, 

The earth selected is loam mixed with a certain proportion of straw, 

the whole being well beaten and pounded before it is used. The 

first height of 4 feet being carried up all round, and the divisions or 
walls brought to the same level, they are left some weeks to dry and 
settle, each succeeding rise being diminished in height as it is carried 
up. The workman stands on the wall to receive the cob, which is 
pitched to him or brought from below, he treading and pressing it 





down as it is thrown in. After a rise has been made in the wall, the 
sides are carefully pared down before the next addition is made to it; 
this is performed by an iron cob-parer, which in shape bears some 
resemblance to a baker’s peel. At the openings which are to be 
afterwards cut out, as the doors and windows, lintels are introduced, 
due allowance being made for settlement. These rest their ends on 
templates or cross-pieces, to which they are secured. When the 
earth has sufficiently settled and dried, the apertures are cut out, and 
the sides, or reveals, carefully dressed; the whole is then coated 
with a fine plastering. 

“ Experience has shown that in an ordinary climate walls of 1 foot 
6 inches or 1 foot 8 inches in thickness finished about the commence- 
ment of May are sufficiently dry in September or October for plaster- 
ing. Those finished in July or August may generally be completed 
before the frost and rain have any effect upon the work. Although 
pisé is formed of earth scarcely wetted, while the unburnt bricks of 
the ancients were kneaded with straw and water, it is nevertheless 
prudent to regard Vitruvius’s observation ‘not to apply plaster 
unless the middle is dry.’” Plaster is not so much needed for its 
——- power as for appearance’s sake. In the Department of the 

sere there are ancient houses of pisé that have never been plastered 
on the exterior, and which still resist all the inclemencies of the 
weather. 

Stucco, or plaster, if kept dry at top and at its foundation, and no 
water allowed to drop upon it, will last for centuries. Where this 
construction is adopted for garden walls it is necessary to thatch the 
top, or cover it with tiles to prevent the destructive effects of every 
shower of rain. The durability of cob is said, locally, to depend 
upon its having “a good hat and a good pair of shoes.” 

The chimney of the pisé house may be constructed of alternate 
layers of earth and wooden slabs bound at the angles by long wooden 
pins penetrating through the entire height of the chimney-shaft 
above the roof. The lower ends of the four binding-pins might 
be secured to the roof at the rafters; or, if carried lower, might be 
fastened to the collars of the roof, which would enable them to 
resist the storms. 

The capping-board should be amply sufficient to protect the out- 
side from the falling rain. For which purpose, also, it should have 
a groove around it on the underside, to prevent the coursing of 
the raindrops along its under surface and down the outside of the 
chimney-shaft. 

The next matter to be seen to is the roof. 

The walls and gables being now up to their top level, square pieces 
of wood, nearly as long as the wall is thick, may be laid across at 
every 2 feet apart all around the walls and gables, and be bedded in 
the clay. On these may be laid and secured the wall-plate, which is 
a connected length of 2-inch boards on which the roof is to rest. 
That is, the rafters are to be notched on their tinderside at about 
2 feet from their ends, and at this notch they are to be pinned or 
secured to the wall-plate. A stick —say, 2.x 4’—may now be 
laid across the tops or points of the gables, and, stretching over the 
whole length of the house, project 2 feet or more at each end. If 
one stick cannot be had of the required length let two, or even three, 
sticks be halved together to make up the required length. Against 
this pole-plate, or ridge, the rafters are to abut and be nailed. It 
will, of course, be divided where the chimney-shaft comes through 
the roof. At this point each piece will be nailed to the rafters next 
to the chimney. But perhaps the simplest construction would be to 
omit this pole-plate altogether, and nail the rafters across each other 
at their tops. Sawed rafters are, of course, the most desirable; but 
when they cannot be had, and only boughs of trees are available, 
they must be as straight as possible. Take a piece of board, and cut 
into the required form of the rafter, making the notch where it is to 
come, and cutting the lower end square off. This is the pattern by 
which all the rafters will be uniformly cut. In order to make this 
pattern correctly, it will be necessary to lay out, or mark, the plan 
of the roof, full size, on the ground in this manner: Measure half 
the width of the house to the outside of the wall and add the pro- 
jection of the rafters beyond the wall, say 1 foot 6 inches, to that. 
Let us suppose the whole width from out to out of the walls to be 
18 feet; adding twice 1 foot 6 inches (the projection) it makes 21 
feet; the half of which is 10 feet 6 inches, the height or pitch of the 
roof. Lay off this pitch on the ground, and with a rod or straight 
strip, join the two points (the top of the pitch and the extremity of 
the breadth and the length of the rafter is found) that is, 14 feet 
9 inches nearly. Now mark where the notch will come, and square 
it off. Apply the piece of board you intend for your pattern to this 
and mark it accurately ; then cut it out, and from this pattern mark 
alike and cut all the rafters, taking care that there are none of them 
less in length than the required standard. They may overrun, for it 
is easy to cut them off afterwards when nailed together in their 
places. Where the chimney-shaft comes up, nail on bridging-pieces, 
from rafter to rafter, at each side of it, and as close as to help brace 
it. Board over with rough boards the whole roof, and shingle it. 
Stop up all the putlog holes by ramming clay into them on both sides. 

The roof may be covered with shingles, these being pieces of 
board of any convenient size, sawed out to shape, which may be 
either that of a simple long square, or have one end cut to an angle 
or rounded off. The first course of shingles are those nearest the 
eaves, and from thence the covering is continued upwards towards 
the ridge, each succeeding row “ breaking joint ” with its predecessor 
and lapping a little over it. 
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Another way of covering the roof is to nail battens to the rafters 
as if for shingles, and nail boards to the former, the boards running 
from ridge to eaves. The joints of these boards are afterwards to 
be covered with narrow strips of wood, the whole roof receiving, 
subsequently, a couple of coats of good paint.. 

Now plaster and rough-cast the outside, and plaster the inside of 
the house; of course, giving sufficient time to the fresh filling-up 
of the holes to dry. 

When the walls of a compressed-clay house are erected in the 
summer, they should not be plastered until the autumn, so that 
the action of air in that time may take the moisture completely out 
of them. And if built in the autumn, they should nat be plastered 
until the following spring, or until the frost is quite gone. 

To prepare the walls for plastering, a small scaffold can be easily 
constructed with a few poles and some boards, taking care not to 
bear upon the wall. The walls should be first indented or picked 
with the sharp point of a hammer, all the dents being made as close 
as possible to each other, and each being deeper above than below, 
so that the plaster may have a good hold on each dent. Previous to 
putting on the plaster, let a stiff brush be applied to the dents to 
remove any loose earth or dust. 

The rough-cast, or pebble dashing, which is to go on the walls, is 
composed of lime and sand in equal parts, sifted through a coarse 
sieve and mixed with water in a tub to the consistency of cream. 
The wall has first to be sprinkled with water, either by a brush or a 
bundle of twigs, to prevent the surface from receiving too much wet. 

The rough-casting must be carefully done by first sifting the sand 
away from the stones, holding the sieve in water, then running the 
grit through a coarser sieve, likewise in water. To this grit as much 
lime as will make it hang well together is added, mixed with clean 
water, well stirred in a tub, and in putting it on a coat of hair-mortar 
is spread over the wall, and the rough-cast taken up, a little at a 
time, in a small shovel, and thrown against it. 

If hair cannot be readily had, some hay, or straw, or split reeds, 
cut in short lengths, may be used. 

Stucco is generally made from lime and sand in the proportion of 
one bushel of unslaked lime to six bushels of clean, sharp sand. The 
pisé walls are prepared for the plastering by roughing them with 
numerous small indentations made with the point of a small hammer 
or pick, which holes afford a kind of key to the plaster. The putlog 
holes may be left unstopped until this work is completed, if desired, 
and will serve to afford means of fixing a scaffold for the plasterer. 
For the stucco finishing the walls, indented over as described above, 
are swept clean of dust with a brush and sprinkled with water. The 
plasterer now places some mortar or stucco on his * hawk,” which is 
a flat piece of board 1 foot square, provided with a handle under- 
neath, and lays the mortar on with a plastering trowel, pressing it 
well into the holes with the trowel, and working the surface smooth 
and level, occasionally sprinkling it with some thin mortar by means 
of a brush. 

The stucco wall may be limewashed over, the wash being made by 
dissolving some unslaked lime in clear water, and going over the 
stucco with it before the former is quite dry. — J/lustrated Carpenter 
and Builder. 

















[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.) 


THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MEMORIAL MONUMENT, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MESSRS. C. W. & A. A. STOUGHTON AND P. E. DUBOY, 
ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Riverside Park between 89th and 90th Streets, the ground 

having already been broken for it, is the result of much labor 
and most careful planning on the part of the Commissioners having 
it in charge. The history of this work is briefly this : — 

Under Chapter 522 of the laws of 1893, the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Arch or Monument 
was formed, consisting of the Mayor, the Comptroller, the Recorder, 
the President of the Department of Parks, the Commissioner of 
Public Works, and the Chairman of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public in New York; but although meetings of this Commission 
were held from time to time, no definite action was taken until the 
summer of 1897, when a competition was instituted for a design for 
the monument; the site having been chosen at the first inception 
of the enterprise, the Plaza at 59th Street and Fifth Avenue. 

Seven architects were invited to submit models, and the expert 
advisers of the Commission, Professors Ware and Hamlin, of Colum- 
bia University, and Mr. Russell Sturgis, unanimously awarded the 
first place to the design illustrated by a gelatine print from the 
plaster model, the Commission confirming this decision and entrust- 
ing the successful architects with the work. 

Under the former Charter of the City a Municipal Art Commis- 
sion existed, consisting of four members, the concurrence of all being 
necessary for the acceptance of any public work of art. It happened 


) a monument which is at last to occupy the high ground in 





in this case that one of these members had taken part as a competi- 
tor in the competition. The design and site coming before this 
Commission, the site was objected to by one of the members who 
withheld his consent to it, so that the Monument Commissioners were 
obliged to seek a new site. This was found at the extreme northern 
end of Riverside Park on the axis of the new viaduct overlooking 
Manhattanville and the Hudson River. Approval of this site was 
once more denied and the work thereby indefinitely delayed. 

When it was again taken up, the Municipal Art Commission 
under the new charter concurred with the Monument Commission in 
the selection of “Mount Tom” in Riverside Park at West 83d 
Street, and the architects prepared an entirely new design to suit 
this place. On mature reflection, however, this site also was con- 
sidered unsuitable, especially as during the interval between its 
selection and the preparation of the design several high apartment- 
houses had been erected adjacent to it. At last with the unanimous 
concurrence of the Monument Commissioners, the Park Department 
and the Art Commission, the present site in Riverside Park, near 
89th Street, was chosen, and the scheme for the monument and its 
approaches here shown was accepted. 

As shown by the illustration, the monument consists of a circular 
temple structure standing upon a platform approached on the north 
and south by wide steps. The platform is circular in plan with pro- 
jecting corners; it is surrounded by a marble balustrade with pedes- 
tals at the corners; its pavement is of brick with stone bands and 
borders. The steps and base courses are of granite with a granite 
step around the monument. ‘This step with a granite seat upon the 
monument itself serves to accentuate the base of the monument, and 
to bring it firmly down to the ground. Above these first courses the 
remainder of the monument is entirely of white marble, including 
the roof. There is a high rusticated basement carrying a colonnade 
of twelve columns about 36 feet high with an entablature and 
cresting, a low attic and pyramidal roof. 

A single door on the south affords entrance, and a single window 
lights the interior. Entering, one stands in a circular chamber 16 
feet in diameter and 48 feet high, roofed by a vault with an eye 
through which the light from the window will fall. Five semi- 
circular niches increase the apparent size of this chamber. These 
will be used for the display of stands of arms, flags, and other trophies. 

The entire interior is of white marble forming a very simple and 
severe architectural setting for it. 

The monument is 96 feet high above the platform, which is about 
5 feet above the ground. Its diameter outside of the columns is 
35 feet. The scale of the whole is large, the divisions of its masses 
few and simple; its composition dignified. 

The surroundings of the monument will be worthy of the structure 
itself, and it is expected that with the collaboration of the Park 
Department a very interesting approach and disposition of formal 
gardening may be attained, which will set off to the best advantage 
its architectural character. 

Below 88th Street, the drive extends for four blocks without a turn, 
but between 88th and 89th Street it turns eastward. The sidewalk, 
however, will be continued in the same straight line directly into the 
park, and the monument placed upon its axis as a centre, so that a 
person will have the monument directly in view ahead of him when 
approaching from the south for more than a thousand feet. The 
walk where it enters the park will be widened, paved, and furnished 
with coping, seats, pedestals, and other decorations, and will lead up 
to a small piazza by steps 40 feet wide, which in turn will give access 
to the platform itself. This piazza will be placed on the axis of 
89th Street, and will thus serve as the direct entrance from that 
street, with steps descending the slope to the west. On the north a 
path will encircle the monument following the general slope of the 
ground, but with a supported grade; this path will also have land- 
ings and steps with a pergola to serve as an outlook upon the river. 
It is intended, if all plans are carried out, to extend this path to the 
retaining-wall above the railroad tracks, crossing them by a bridge 
to a landing-stage upon the river, making it thus possible for landing 
parties to ascend by an easy grade to the monument. It is expected 
that the entire work will occupy about one year and a half. 


PLAN AND APPROACHES OF THE SAME. 


DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING THE DIFFUSION OF LIGHT. 
SEE article elsewhere in this issue. 
NEW ASSEMBLY-HALL: REFORM SCHOOL FOR BOYS, WASHING- 


TON, D. C. MESSRS. MARSH & PETER, ARCHITECTS, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


[The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTY COURT-HOUSE. MR. THEO. C. LINK, AR- 
CHITECT, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRST PRIZE DESIGN FOR THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHANNES, 
MALMO, SWEDEN. 





Tuis plate is copied from Teknisk Tidskri/t. 
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[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


DETAIL OF THE FIFTH AVE. FRONT: METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART, NEW YORK, N. Y. RICHARD M. HUNT, ARCHITECT. 


ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. C. W. & A. A. STOUGHTON AND P. E. 
DUBOY, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SWANSEA ROAD BOARD SCHOOL, READING, ENG. MR. GEORGE 
W. WEBB, ARCHITECT. 


PROPOSED SHOOTING-BOX, NEAR ANDOVER, ENG. MR. SYDNEY 
PERKS, ARCHITECT. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. ] 


REDRESS FOR UNAUTHORIZED COPYING. 


New York, N. Y., November 3, 1900. 
To THE EpITorRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly tell me what redress an architect has 
when a competitor copies his plans, line for line, and builds a iouse 
for a client duplicating one already erected. 

Has the injured party cause for action against both architect and 
owner ? 

Does the Institute act in any way in behalf of a Fellow? 

While I do not want to ask too much of you, perhaps you can tell 
me where to get definite and positive advice in regard to this matter. 

Does any case written of in your paper that I could look up occur 
to you? Yours respectfully, A. B.C. 

(THE architect in such a case is entitled to recover whatever damage a jury 
may think he has suffered by the conduct of his competitor and his client. 
If the client did not know that another building was being copied for his 
benefit, the architect only would be liable for the damage ; if both knew 
what was being done, both would be liable. In the present case, we fear 
that it might be difficult to prove actual loss to the satisfaction of a jury. 
The law provides a way for artists to secure exclusive ownership of their 
designs, by the formality of copyright, and an infringement of a recorded 
copyright exposes the infringer to punishment, whether any damage is 
shown or not; but the mere copying of a design, which its author has not 
taken the trouble to copyright, is, in itself, a legally innocent act, which 
exposes the one who does it to a claim for damages only in case actual 
damage is shown to have resulted from it, just as a person is liable for the 
damage which may be caused by his cows getting into his neighbor’s corn- 
field, or by any other circumstance for which he, although innocent, is 
responsible. The American Institute of Architects has never, so far as we 
know, come to the assistance of its members in their legal controversies, 
and it is doubtful whether its laws would permit it to do so, unless by a 
formal vote of sympathy, or, in case the offender were a member, by in- 
vestigation and discipline. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 





THE LIFE OF IRON LATHING. 
New YORK, N. Y., November 2, 1900. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, —Can you or any of your readers give information as 
to the life of iron-lath when used on exterior of frame-construction 
for cement rough-cast? Does it rust out in time, or does the cement 
covering of $” to 3” protect it? My own experience is inconclusive. 
In one case after five years with very poor covering of Rosendale- 
cement the lath completely rusted out. In another case with high- 
grade Portland-cement there was no deterioration after seven years. 

Yours truly, 

[Our own experience is that iron-lath for outside work will remain un- 

corroded for many years if properly covered with mortar or cement. No 


doubt some of our readers can give more detailed information. — Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 























Mexico’s Prenistoric Rexics. — Professor William Niven, of New 
York, the archeologist and mining expert who has been making ex- 
plorations in remote sections of the State of Guerra, has just discovered 
ruins of some prehistoric cities covering hundreds of miles. He said : 
“ Across the Cocula River and within five minutes’ walk of the Rio 
Balsas, there are ruins of buildings covering about one acre, the 
plastered walls standing over four metres high. All along the ridges 
on the south bank of the river, leading past Tomistlahuacan, remains 
of houses are to be seen, most of them, however, were foundations. 
Were it not for the fragments of terra-cotta that are plentifully scat- 
tered about they would hardly be noticed. At Acatlan there are 
numerous momeseiles, or mounds, some of which had been opened by 
the natives, and in nearly every Indian hut, beads, axes and small idols 





‘'S. J. PARKHILL & Ce., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 


of diorite and jade can be found. It was about halfway between here 
and Tlacoptea, at a place called Calcahuatia, that the two diorite 
pedestals covered with hieroglyphics were found a couple of weeks ago. 
Farther west, at Chautepec, hundreds of ruins are to be found on all 
the filos or ridges, and the ridges east and west of the Teotepic River 
are covered with these remains of prehistoric dwellings. In many of 
the ruins, especially in the neighborhood of Guerrero, immense frag- 
ments of thick pottery covered with slag are scattered about. Some of 
this slag has been assayed and found to contain three to four per cent 
of copper with a little gold. This furnishes evidence that mining was 
one of the vocations of this race, and it is not at all unreasonable to 
suppose that here may have been at least one of the sources from which 
Motecupsoma’s mineral wealth was obtained, as this is one of the most 
promising gold belts in the country. There were no signs of work hav- 
ing been done on any of the mineral veins which have been found in 
this section, but prehistoric mining might not have been done on an 
extensive scale. Going north along the Teotopec River, on the higher 
banks of the river, prehistoric remains of buildings are visible every 
league or so, particularly at Ciruelas, Nantzintla and Acambaro. 
There are subterranean dwellings at Limon Hacienda, Teja, Huautla 
and Tetelea del Rio. At Tetelea there are ruins of what appears to 
have been a temple, with some twenty steps about four metres long 
leading up to it, and about a league west there is an immense flat mass 
of diorite about seven metres in length by three metres, covered with 
hieroglyphics carved in the stone. All along the Balsas, on both sides 
of the river, the banks and ridges have been thickly populated, partic- 
ularly at Oapan, Mescala, Ascala, Las Juntas, Zacapostepec, Cascalote, 
Pezoapan, El Cubo, Santo Tomas, San Miguel, Totalapan, San Lorenzo, 
Changata and Covuca de Catalan.’’ — Boston Transcrip‘, October 19. 





An Earty Trpe-wHeeLi. — The big tide-wheel at the Kendall 
Brothers’ mill at Bowdoinham is once more in running order. Recently 
the pintle gave out, and ten or twelve men have been at work on it 
since, repairing the damage. This is a famous wheel. When it was 
built, forty years ago, it was the only one of similar structure in the 
world. It was built by J. M. Kendall, the father of the present owners, 
and by his father, William Kendall. It is known as a current-wheel, 
and was built after a design originated by these two men, both of whom 
were natural mechanics whose equal it would be hard to find. The big 
wheel weighs forty tons, there being about five tons of iron alone on it. 
It is 28 feet in diameter, and so about 90 feet in circumference. Up to 
a few years ago it was the largest wheel of any sort in the State. The 
wheel sets across the current of the tide in the Cathance River, and 
the paddles are built in after the fashion of the sticks of a fan when the 
fan is open. The water flowing against the paddles moves the wheel, 
and enough power is gained to operate a grist mill and a fertilizer mill. 
— Kennebec (Me.) Journal. 





Tue Be.it—-Lawes ‘‘ Cause CELEBRE.’’—Charles Lawes, who suc- 
ceeds to the baronetcy conferred upon his father is not only known to 
the public as a very successful sculptor, but has likewise obtained con- 
siderable notoriety in connection with the Belt cause célébre, which 
finally resulted in Belt being condemned to a term of penal servitude 
for forgery. There were in reality three Belt trials, two civil and one 
criminal. The first one was brought about by a rather sensational para- 
graph which appeared in the London society paper, Vanity Fair, in- 
timating that Richard Belt, who had recently quitted the studio of Mr. 
Lawes, and had set up as sculptor on his own account, was not in 
reality the author of the statue of Dean Stanley, of the Byron monu- 
ment and of the memorial busts of Charles Kingsley and Canon Con- 
way — that they had been made for him, that he was wholly incapable 
of doing anything in the shape of artistic work, and that he was neither 
a sculptor nor an artist, but merely a statue-jobber and an impostor. 
This article remained uncontradicted for several months, until when 
Belt sent in designs to the competition for a memorial advertised for by 
the corporation of London, Mr. Lawes wrote to the Lord Mayor, call- 
ing his attention to the statements in Vanity Fair, avowing himself the 
author thereof and laying stress on the fact that they had never been 
contradicted. It was only then that Mr. Belt was forced by his friends 
to bring a civil suit against Mr. Lawes for damages. The trial lasted 
forty-five days, the legal expenses of Belt being defrayed by a number 
of his followers and friends, mainly people of the so-called esthetic 
cult, of which Oscar Wilde was a bright particular star. The jury in 
the case was composed of London tradesmen, without the slightest 
knowledge of art, and when Belt modelled in their presence a bust 
which was declared by Lord Leighton, the president of the Royal 
Academy, himself an eminent sculptor, Sir John Millais, and the 
sculptor Thornycroft, both of them Members of the Royal Academy, 
to be utterly devoid of artistic merit and manifestly fashioned by dif- 
ferent hands to those which had produced the statue of Dean Stanley 
and the Lord Byron memorial, they decided that Belt had been slan- 
dered and returned a verdict in his favor for $25,000 damages. This 
verdict was upheld on appeal, in spite of the certainty in all artistic 
circles that Belt was in reality an impostor. Thereupon, Mr. Lawes, 
on the advice of his lawyer, Sir George Lewis, resorted to the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, and, having no fortune of his own save the income which 
he derived from his work as a sculptor, he readily obtained a discharge 
of all his debts, including the $25,000 damages to Belt, and the latter’s 
legal costs, for which he had become liable. A few months later Belt 
was arrested and tried at the Central Criminal Court on charges of 
having obtained by fraud and by forgery sums to the amount of $40,- 
000 from a baronet of the name of Sir William Abdy. The frauds 
practised upon Sir William Abdy by Belt were of the most gross and 
shameful description, and it was universally felt that Belt had got his 
merits when he was sentenced to a long term of penal servitude. — 
Marquise de Fontenoy in the Philadelphia Press. 





Arr Director oF THE BurraLo Exposition. — Frank A. Coffin, 
of New York, has been appointed director of art for the Pan-Ameriean 
Exposition. — Exchange. 
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A® OHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 


TION. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG ¥. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


H4* VARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Pror. Epwin H. GaGary, 





Dea WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


Wt TIER MACHINE CoO., 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 State StReET - - ~- _ Boston. 





L OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 


Improved System. Simple and Effective. 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington. 


Tae SNEAD & CO. IRON 
WORKS, Jncorporated. 
JERSEY CITY, N. /. 
Structural and Ornamental Ironwork for 
Buildings. 
Orrice: Foot or Ping St., Jersey City. 


B OOKS: 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 


M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


AmERICAN ARCHITECT AND BurL_piInG News Co. 
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“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. LV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40. 
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BOOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 








Enameled Woodwork __—_ 


kind is our 








Is fashionable now, but there are very few painters who can 
produce a perfect job of enameled work. One reason is that they 
do not use the right material. You cannot get good results un- 
less you use the best enamel that can be bought. That best 


Interior Structural Enamel 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York 


FLYNT  pyplic LIO 
BUILDING AN. TION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS« 


We contract to perform rnd fur 411 mate- 
rial of the different clas equired to build complete 


CHURCHES, A NETO UBL 
BUILDINGSYARD RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 





GCAE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 
Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 
— | 

* The Library of Congress,” 
20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


American ArcHITECT AND Bui_pinc News Co. 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND BuritpiInc News Co, 


B OOKS: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 


and Holland.” 





96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 
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ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 





Established 1830. New York 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...... 


TANLEY'S 
TEEL... 





© O 














are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 








FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


l|, S. MAIL CHUTES} 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
LT. Q TEL STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 

Plain, Japanned or Galwanized. 

The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 











BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 





is 


[t | A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
=| opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
=| reference to it and our occasional republica- 
=| tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
=| most complete and most interesting of the 
=| French architectural journals. 

=| The fifteenth annual volume is now in 





course of publication. 
Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 


Bon Locks plates, which by themselves are worth double 


THE WIN DOW.= the amount of the annual subscription. 
LOC MAND Bust O UT= = PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


SIMPLE DURABLE, SAFE. ¢ 


SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE = = $3 60 Francs. 
TRIAL SAMPLE —_——-- 
THE W.ZET_FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 


SMT NT Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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| ae The Ideal |“ Fox-All-Steel” 


° 99 THE ORIGINAL i 
AR C AD | A Steel Pulleys and the 
only ones with a 















Durable Bushing i 
in the wheels A 
Water-Closet To take the wear. 
i 
Combination |e i 
Screws, oat 
Unquestionably the é ‘ 
. od Noise-= a? 
Finest Closet that ef 
has ever been pro- less, - 
duced. None other Look vay 
can be compared Best 5 i 
with this High- | j 
Grade, Original and For Either a Four Hole or Machine ; 
- Strictly Sanitary Mortise. Two Styles. Two Sizes. 
Closet Combination = | SPECIFY they tre“iaca 

















CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES FREE. ; i 
THE IDEAL MFG, C0. Fox Machine C0., 163 N. Front St., : q 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 

















4 
Vapor System of Steam Heating. | Gia tf 
DUMB WAITERS ah 
Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. S ior to hot-water heating. Sey 
No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No = No ceialintes. Heat under perfect That ARE Self Retaining! ; 
control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. YL hh ed) ee A ee < 





Architects are requested to send blue=prints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 
furnished free. Open to all coutactens to bids. , ' The KINKADE & LIGGETT Go. 


L 
VAPOR STEAM HEATING GO. - ~~ YORK, PA. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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“The Chlorisie Hecumulator ”’ H 


$ ‘ be ° Saves coal and labor; reduces engine hours ; 
In Electric Lighting Installations - increases reliability of service. 
DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 
NEW YORK, 100 Broadway. 


SALES OFFICES: { Boston od Siate Sire” Buitaing. | THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, - 


BALTIMORE, 641 Equitable Building. Ae 
( SAN FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. PHILADELPHIA. i 
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VI NOW READY VI 


‘The Georgian Period” 


seART Vi... 


Part VI of “ The Georgian Period,” which is published to-day, we believe 
will be found the most valuable and interesting portion of this work thus far 


published. 


In the main its contents will be found to relate to 


The Colonial Work of Virginia 


and though much has escaped notice, of course, it deals efficiently with 


“ Baltimore House’’—The Home of the Calverts 
‘“‘Woodlawn’’— The Home of Nellie Custis 
‘“*Mount Vernon’’—The Home of George Washington 


besides such well-known river mansions as “ Carter’s Grove,” “Shirley,” “ Lower 
Brandon” and “Westover,” and such less-celebrated places as “ Stratford 
House,” “ Elsing Green,” “ Tuckahoe,” “Gunston Hall,” and the homes of the 
Washington brothers, “ Harewood,’ “Claymont Court,” etc. 


It also gives information concerning some of the somewhat inaccessible 
Colonial Churches of Virginia— “St. Luke's,” Smithfield, “Christ Church,” 
on the Rappahannock, “ St. Peter's,” in New Kent County, etc. 





Part VI contains 40 pages of text illustrated by some 50 cuts and 
37 full-page plates, of which eight are gelatine or 
half-tone prints 





Price, $6. [To Subscribers to the AMERICAN ARCHITECT, $4. | 





American Architect and Building News Company 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Part VII, in press, will give some attention to Colonial Work in 
Maryland and in Massachusetts. 
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R. S. Smith, Architect, Asheville, N. C. 


O preserve the Bark of Log Houses give 
them a coat of our Formula No. 230 
every other year. It does not change their 
color, but the Creosote protects the bark from 
the attacks of worms and insects. Incident- 
ally, we have many harmonious roof-colors 
for such buildings, in the grays, greens and 
brownish-reds of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 





28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; E. D. Timms & Co., Portland, Ore. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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FIRST PRIZE DESIGN FOR THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHANNES, MALMO, SWEDEN, 





From Teknisk Tidskrift. 
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A Pencil 


should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask for them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




















ESTABLISHED i868 


SRW dG HAVES INDIR 





4 
7I-8t AVE, ~al Siena pAu?: NEW YORK. 


““__ FIRE— PROOF CONSTRUCTION——‘“S4— 






Try them, and you will find that 
The Richness of their Colors, 
The Ease with which they Flow, 
PN EUMATIC TU BES The Blue Print and Tinting Qualities 
MAKE THEM 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents.|} ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR 





USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale to all other similar inks in the market. The inks are true 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. ee case ieee cal Rn ae gy es go he 
BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., p wfpnad femme dul 9 capa 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, MASS. 














Specify Jap-a-lac where you wish something extra fine in the way of a 
finish for 


FLOORS AND INTERIOR WOODWORK. 
Jap-a-lac is a hard, smooth, elastic and very brilliant finish that 
** wears like iron’’ and will not mar nor scratch white. 
It is better than other wood finishes because it contains a greater 
amount of pure linseed oil. 


Don’t forget that Jap-a-lac is just as good for Interior woodwork as for 
floors. 














Send for booklet, ‘“‘ The Home Beautifier.’’ 


THE CLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 




















A GOOD CHOICE 


Choose OSBORN’S GUARANTEED OLD 
STYLE ROOFING TIN. 

This brand is not an experiment, having had the 
test of time. 
No older American Roofing Plate on the market. 
Can also furnish this plate with genuine Chars 





NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
eee, WORKS, 


1832 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


{neorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
1865» ing in New England. 


fapdal» $ 60000. Inventors and only Manu- 


facturers of the Celebrated 












i] B (not steel). This brand (Osborn’ Levi LWitLoure Pret ‘“ ” 
Charcoal bon Old Style) is guasemined for fifteen a — 
years. 

CLEVELAND COLUMBUS LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 





Patent Drawing Tables 
HITCHINGS & CO., SEES SS guens Save Time. SaveLabor. Insure Accuracy. 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....eenxm. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 






* a | RNS ‘ ) v SS \ 
' PANN art . , J sa: 
= J peop a lee 3 ty, er eek et oe, 














= SS SN hn a g SSeS Wl eg 
——EE . :, Endorsed by World’s Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- Laughlin-Hough Company, 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 30 Broad St 
our Pateut Iron Frame Oonstruction. Business Office, road St. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. New York, 
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REAR RAEN OE MT 
4 § : . 


THE ONLY: storm 
GOLD MEDAL 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 


VALVES AND FITTINGS 


of 5 7-V | a o(o) 


CHICAGO 








JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 


| Fpinncars Alona Kc : 


STFEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 
|, OIMPLE-DUpapieE-FIRE PROOF PARTITIONS 


4 NSTANTLY AT 150 DEGREES HEAT ———— 
= KINNEAR MFG.CO. co.umaus: onic. U-S-A ae 


ASPHAL ROOFING »° PAVING 


MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 

















HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 


NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, PHILADELPHIA, 1899 


Morse. Willianis & 





AWARDED TO 


The Morse Electric Elevator 


MORSE, WILLIAMS AND CO. 
MAKERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 5566 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES: } White, N. Y.; "Babb, Cook & Willard, N. ¥.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R.M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 














ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND GARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY - - NEw YorE. 
Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - ~ ~ New York City. 








0) 
Ae , ay AVE. 
CASE NEW YORK,NY. 


Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 





HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
..sAND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 








ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Crand Rapids, Mich. 





Architects 
|| Builders 
Contractors 


Mew York _ 







“SAMPLES ano QUOTATIONS - Engineers 
Tool Makers All say: 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.” 
Designers HURD & CO. 


Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 





Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 





AN EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


is offered the Manufacturers of the North, 
East and West to bring their goods promin- 
ently before the architects and consumers 
in the South, The January, 1901, Number of 
Southern Building News will be replete 
with special articles, statistics, directories, 
ete., making it a valuable book of reference 
for the entire year. 12,000 copies wil) be 
issued and carefully distributed in every 
section of the South. 


For advertising rates and further particulars, 
address 


SOUTHERN BUILDING NEWS, 


P.O. BOX 75, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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INSULATIONS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL 


wragpne oo Endorsed by Leading Architects 


S To insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
mis Carbonate of Magnesia Sectional Covering 


















EACH SECTION. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER « «= PA. 











ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, NOTICE. 
Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman,. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YORK City. 








On the publication of Part VII of 
AN ARCHITECT “The Georgian Period” —now in 


Who Specifies nae ong 3! TREADS for if f h ii P 
permanent stair protection has the best interests of adie { { 
his client at heart. AMERICAN MASON SAFETY press a prices or the earlier Farts 
TREAD Co., Boston. 


will be cancelled, and higher prices 
J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES announced, 


151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO & OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
Removed to Owings Building. AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 


Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. BUILDING NEWS CO 








R. P. SOUTHARD, 
Gen’ Supt. Building Construction. 


At present engaged on work at Montreal, Can. 
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‘Topical Architecture” 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 
Published Monthly, 


Now ready, Number JJ, “ECCLESIASTICAL DOMES.” 





PARTS 1 and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
PARTS 3 and 4. RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
PARTS 5 and 6 IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 


PART 7. RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
PART 8. TOMBS. 

PART 9. ARABESQUES. 

PART 10. SGRAFFITO. 


Other Parts in Preparation. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (diferen¢) Parts, $1.00, Ten (d:feren¢) Parts, $3.00. 


EACH PART CONTAINS 8 PLATES. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
international Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
- quarterly ec 18.00 


[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.] 
a Payment should be made to American Archi- 


tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Ageme at Large: — 
. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Blidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line), each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
American Steel Roofing Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood, 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
T= & Company. 
T. W. Jones. 
Okonite Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 
H. B. Smith Co. 








See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Ce. 
Pitt, Wm. R 
Thiele, E. 











The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 





BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CuIcaGo, 1 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
Ba.Ltimore, 22 E. Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 2% and 28 N. Fourth St. 





SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 





The Harrison 
Varnishes 


Are easy working, flow out 
smoothly, harden quickly and 
clear through. They insure a per- 
fect and durable finish. 


Harrison Bros, & Co., Inc. 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals 
35th & Gray’s Ferry Road 
117 Fulton Street PHILADELPHIA 27 Lake Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


eee IN ove 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
tr MPETITION designs and perspectives by expert 
colorist and designer; 25 years’ superior experi- 
ence. Designs from sketches or suggestions. Com- 
p2tition work on speculative terms and at architect's 
offisesifrequired. Address “‘ Artist,” Oakwood Ave., 
Arlington, N. J. 3m. 





WANTED. 
ANAGER. — Wanted, a man as manager for a 
branch office of a well established Concrete 
Fireproofing System. No one need apply unless they 
have had a wide experience soliciting contracts for 
some system of fireproofing, and understand the plan- 
ning and estimating of steel for fireproof floors. A 
good salary and an interest in the business to the 
right man. Address “ Fire vs. Concrete,” this office. 
1303 








RAUGHTSMEN, superintendents and others 
wanted to fill positions — Technical Agency, 
Newton, Mass. 
Architects write us when they want draughtemen. 
1299 








BUILDING PATENTS, 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
five cents. 


| 
660,259. Kwon ATTACHMENT.—Henry Lomax and 


John Tomlinson, Darwen, Eng. 

660,269. OVERFLOW -ALARM DEVICE. — Albert 
Fasig, Jersey City, N. J. 

660,272. HoisTinec APPARATUS. — Frederick E, 
Herzog and Frank L. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

660,308. DoweEw-PIN For TILES OR Baicks.—Orla 
C. Pixley, Chicago, It). 

660,348. FLooR CESSPOOL OR DRAIN. — John 
Tucker, New York, N. Y. 

660,371. Heatrer.— Kate J. Foley, Berryessa, Cal. 

660,403. LaTcH. — Maxwell Sutton, Welch Glade, 
W.Va 

660,406. TRIANGLE.—Edwin H. Waterbury, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

660,419. BurtLpInG-BLocK. — Andrew J. Delke, 
Chicago, Ill. 

660,438. Winpow-SasH.— George W. Holly, Palo 
Alto, Cal. 

660,453. PLASTERING COMPOSITION.— Henry C. 
Mc Millin, Marietta, O. 

660.510. VENTILATOR FOR WINDOws. — Sidney 
Heptinstall, Marion, Va. 

660,518. CEMENT -AND-STEEL CONSTRUCTION. — 
Frederick Melber, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

660,554. SANITARY FLUSHING DEVICE. — August 
F. Blesch and Edward Palmer, Columbus, O. 

660,556. MEANS FOR RENEWING HovusE-WALLS. 
— Samuel E. Gage, New York, N. Y. 

660,578. METHOD OF MANUFACTURING CORRU- 
GATED ROOFING OR THE LIKE FROM FELT, CANVAS, 
ETC. — Paul Knoch, Berlin, Ger. 


Plastic 


Relief 


Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 
Carton Pierre. ° 
Scagliola Work. 






Frank A. Seifert 


2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 
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Catalogue. 








to the largest and finest 


Removal equipped Blue Print Es- 


tablishment in the world. 





SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


Boston, Mass. 








[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly deswre to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Aberdeen, Wash.— K. Zalasko will erect a three- 
story frame hotel building, to cost about $10,000. 
Beaver Falls, Pa.— Architect Loder, of New York 

City, is preparing plans for the erection of a large 
plant near here for the Pittsburgh Hardware Manv- | 
facturing Co. It is to be built of brick, steel and 

stone, at a cost of $175,000. 

Birmingham, Ala.— Architects Chas. Wheelock 
& Sons are preparing plans for the proposed $200,- 
000 city-hall. 

Boston, Mass.— The Roxbury Improvement Asso- 
ciation is agitating the erection of a new court- 
house for the Roxbury District. The present plan 
urges the erection of astracture to cost from $100,- 
000 to $150,000 on the site of the present building. 

Braddock, Pa. -— Mrs. S. Jones has had plans pre- 
pared by Architect S. C. Richards, Dean Building, 
for a three-story brick apartment-building, 48’ x 
90’. to be erected on Corey Ave.; cost, about $16,- 
000 
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Co. will build new shops here, the stee] work of 
which will be furnished by the American Bridge 
Co. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Architect Rudolph L. Daus has 
been selected to prepare the plans and specifica- 
tions for the proposed improvements to the King’s 
County Hall of Records. The changes include the 
erection of an extension, which will carry the 
structure through to the Livingston-St. building 
line, It is intended to cover an unoccupied lot in 
the rear of the present building with the new Hall 
of Records, which will be a four-story brick build- 
ing, 320 feet long, in Court Sq. The new part will 
be in keeping with the architectural treatment of 
the existing building. 

Camden, N. J.— The Board of Health has decided 
to arrange for the erection of a municipal hospital 
here. 

Cameron, Tex.— Architects 0. H. P. Rudesill & 
Son, Houston, have prepared plans for a $10,000 
brick church for the M. E. Congregation South. 

Ca May, N. J.— Architect Seymour Davis, 907 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., is preparing plans 
for a $50,000 two-story and basement brick and 
stone public schoo! building to be erected here. 


Chicago, Ill. — Charles E. Bartley will erect a four- 
story apartment-building, 50’ x 127’, on Dreszel 
Boulevard, near 47th St., to cost $54,000. Plans by 
Architect Arthur Foster. 

Architect A. W. Cole has drawn plans for athree- 
story flat-building, 75’ x 75’, to cost $20,000. 

Architect H. L. Newhoure is preparing plans for 
a flat-building to be erected at Grand Ave. and 50th 
St., for F, P. Burkett. It will bea brick and stone 
structure, 50’ x 110’, three stories in height; cost, 


,000. 
Architect George O. Garnsey has drawn plans for 
a brick residence, 40’ x 65’, for George M. Barton, 





Brainerd, Minn.— The Northern Pacific Railroad 


Louisville, Ky.; cost, $20,000. 
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The Monarch Water Heater 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, 
and this act instantly turns on the gas at the heater. 
As there is no storage, the water is heated as it passes 
through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot 





water in any quantity desired. 


The instant the water 


is turned off, the gas is shut offlikewise. The hot water 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any purs 


pose. Write the 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 


For information and catalogue. 












by the Paris Exposition. 





692 Craig Street, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
Teniente-Rey 71, HAVANA, CUBA. 


Rider 8 Ericsson Hot Air Pumping Engines 
have been awarded a silver medal (highest of their class) 


The Rider & Ericsson Hot Air Pumps will pump water 
for anyone who can build a fire in an ordinary stove. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on Application. 


RIDER=ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


\ 23 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
239 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
<< - 40 No. 7th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
22a Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S. W. 





Merchant and Alaska Streets, HONOLULU, H.I. 
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M. J. Crogin will erect a three-story and base- 
ment brick and stone flat-building, 50’ x 100’, at 
Langley Ave. and 69th St., after plans by Architect 
Warren H. Milner; cost, $18,000. 


Henry J. Schlacks, Schiller Building, is drawing 


plans for the $250,000 Polish Hospital to be built in 
this city for St. Mary’s of Nazareth. It will be six 
stories high, 87’ x 196’, of fireproof construction. 

Dr. Nich>las Senn has given $50,000 to Rush 
Medical College to pay part cost of a proposed $80,- 
000 administration building. The structure will be 
called Senn Hall. 

Chicago HAeights, Ill.— Architects Huehl & 
Schmid, Metropolitan Block, Chicago, are prepar- 
ing plans for a three-story and basement pressed 
brick high-school building for Bloom Township; 
cost, about $50,000. 

Cincinnati, O.— Architect Samuel Hannaford & 
Sons has completed plans for a five-story factory 
building, 52/ x 180’, to be built for Reurer & Morgen- 
thaler; cust, $35,000. 

Clare, Mich. — Architect F. W. Hollister, Saginaw, 


is preparing plans for a school-building to replace 


the one recently burned; cost, $20,000. 


Columbia, 8. C.— Frank P. Milburn has prepared 
plans for a $65,000, two-story pressed brick union 
passenger-station, to be erected in this city. 


Denver, Col.— Architects Marean & Norton, 206 
Equitable Building, furnished plans for the new 
$45,000 Central Christian Church, 65’ x 100’, to be 
erected at Lincoln and 16th Aves. 

Des Moines, Ia.— The trustees of Drake Medical 
College contemplate erecting an office buildin 
down town for the exclusive use of doctors an 
dentists; cost, $100,000, 

Datuth, Mian. —W. J. Holmes contemplates erect- 
ing a row of apartment-buildings at 7th Ave. and 
Ist St.; cost, $35,000 

The Duluth Candy Co. will erect a three-story 
and basement, 25’ x 140’, brick and stone buildin 
on ist St., near Lake Ave., after plans by I. V. 
Hill; cost, $15,000. 

Fort Dodge, ta. —A. Slimmer, of Waverly, offers 
the city $50,000 for a city hospital, with the provi- 
sion that the city raise another $50,000 for a per- 
manent fund. 

Mise A. E. Haske)! has offered the city $10,000 to 
be used for the erection of a public library build- 
ing. 

Coest capital is interested in a project to builda 
modern hotel here to cost about $100,000. 

Gloucester, Mass.—W. P. and R. E. Burbank have 
had plans drawn by Architect Vance for an addi- 
tion to the Burbank Building, to cost $20,000. 


Great Falls, Mont.— Bell & Kent, architects, 
Helena, have prepared plans for a $25,000 church 
building for St. Ann’s Catholic Society. It will be 
of’ red brick, with stone trimmings, on stone 
foundation. 

Architects Bell & Kent, Helena, are preparing 
plans for the proposed new church for the Catholic 
Society. It will bea brick and stone structure, 5” 
xX 120/; cost, $30,000. 

The Boston & Montana Co. will erect a frame 
office-building, 40’ x 60’, to cost $10,(00. 

Indianola, Ia,— Proudfoot & Bird, Des Moines, 
have prepared plans for a chapel and recitation 
building for Simpson College. It will be built of 
brick and stone; cost, $40,000. 

Kalispell, Mont.—Tbe O’Brien Lumber Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $650,000, and 
will build a lamber mill at Flathead Lake. 


Libertyville, [11.— Bishop & Co., 189 La Salle St., 
have prepared plans for a $10,000 two-story brick 
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factory building, 60’ x 115’, to be erected in this 
city for W. T. Eaton. 


Madison, Wis.— Architects Rawson & Paunack 
have prepared plans for a two-story frame apart- 
ment-house, 28’ x 82’, to be built for Charles N. 
Brown; cost, $8,000. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— Ferry & Clas, architects, fur- 
nished successful plans for the Wisconsin Building 
at the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
cost, $6,000, 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. have plans for a 
nn exchange building, though work will not be 
egun for some time. The plans call for a brick 
structure, 75/ x 100’; five stories high; cost, $100,- 


000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—J. and E. C. Haley, archi- 
tects, have prepared plans for an addition to be 
built to the factory of the Northwestern Knitting 
Co,, at Lyndale and 3d Aves. It will be built on 
lines of mill-construction, of brick, 50’ x 156’, and 
will be two stories high; cost, $20,000. 


Montgomery, Ala.— A bill is to be introduced into 
the legislature providing for the appropriation of 
$100,000 for an executive mansion. 


Muskegon, Mich.— Architect A. W. Buckley, 345 
Wabash Ave., has prepared plans for a $10,000 two- 
story stone and frame residence, 50’ x 55’, for Mrs. 
A. M. Moon. 


Nantacket, Mass.— Prescott Gage will erect a 
summer hetel at Sankaty Light, Siasconset, to cost 
$50,000. 

North Scituate, Mass.— Architects Cooper & 
Bailey have prepared plans for a four-story, 200- 
room hotel to be erected by a syndicate at North 
Scituate Beach. It will be of Colonial design with 
modern frontage of 250 feet. 


Perry, Ia. — St. Patrick’s Catholic Society, Rev. Fr. 
James Cleary, pastor, contemplates the erection 
of a church to cost about $15,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Architect Charles E. Oelsch- 
lager, press reports state, is preparing plans for 
a new structure to replace the fire-damaged market- 
house at the southeast corner of 17th and Federal 
Sts., for the Federal Market Co. The proposed 
building will be three stories hizh, 120’ x 130’. It 
will be occupied as a market-house, hall and lodge- 
rooms. 

Architect William C. Prickett, Jr., has completed 
plans for the proposed publishing building to be 
erected at the corner of 6th and Locust Sts., by 
J. B. Lippincott Co, It will bea six-story struct- 
ure, 76’ x 180’, built on lines of mill-construction. 

Pitteburgh, Pa. — Kaskel Solomon, of Solomon & 
Ruben, has purchased a site on 5th Ave and Grant 
St. on which to erect a fourteen-story office-build- 
ing, to cost about $350,000. 

Architect F. C. Fisher, Murtland Building, has 
prepared plans for 2 brick dwellings, to be erected 
on Wallingford St., for Dr. A. M. and Ellen C,. 
Speer, Center Ave. and Bidwell St.; cost, $20,000. 


Port Huron, Mich.— Architect George L. Harvey, 


First National Bank Building, is preparing plans 
for remodelling the high school. The improve- 
ments will cost $35,000. 


Portland, Me.— Architect F. A. Thompson has 


prepared plans for the proposed Maternity Hos- 
pital. It will be atwo-story structure with base- 
ment and attic, 70 feet long and 40 feet wide. The 
building will be either strictly fireproof or else of 
slow-burning construction, and will cost from 
$10,000 to $15,000, according to the kind of con- 
struction adopted. 


Princeton, N. J.— Princeton Alumni are agitating 


a@ plan, the success of which will provide a new 
gymnasium to meet the present need of the Uni- 








. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Prime 
Improved 
Vitro- 

| Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 

Copyrighted, 1897. 

Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 
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versity. James Laughlin, ’68, is chairman of an 
executive committee that will bave direct super- 
vision over all plans and funds. 


Richmond, Va.—M. J. Dimmock will prepare 
plans for a church building to replace the property 
of the Grove Avenue Baptist Society recently 
destroyed by fire. The proposed structure will 
cost about $65,000. 

Salem, Mass.— French residents in the neighbor- 
hood of Castle Hill are making preliminary arrange- 
ments to erect a Catholic chapel; cost, $20,000. 

Sheldon, Ia. — The Catholic Society plans the erec- 
tion of a church to cost about $20,000. 


Spokane, Wash.— The Shaw-Wells Co. has had 
plans prepared for a $10,000 structure, 72’ x 100’, to 
replace its building which was recently destroyed 
by fire. 


Spring Lake, N. J.—Architect Horace Trumbauer 
has completed plans for a memorial chapel to be 
built here for Martin Maloney to commemorate his 
daughter. The edifice is to be an enduring struct- 
ure of brick and Indiana limestone, 54’ x 87’, and 
one story in height. 


Tacema, Wash. — The Board of Education contem- 
plates the erection of an 8-room addition to the 
Lowell School-building, to cost $20,000. 

Washington, D. C.— James Knox Taylor, super- 
vising architect, has plans for an additiona) story 
to the Treasury Building; cost, about $150,000. 

Washington, Pa. — Architect J. E. Allison, Lewis 
Block, Pittsburgh, is preparing plans for a $20,000 
three-story brick apartment-building, 60’ x 100’, to 
be erected on Chestnut St. for E. K. Ellwood. 


Worcester, Mass. — Architect J. P. Kingston has 
completed plans for a #ix-family house, 47’ x 53’, to 
be built on Harrison St., for David Kritcher and 
Charles Weinstein. It will be frame, three stories 
in height, with gravel roof. All modern improve- 
ments; estimated cost $7,000. 

Plans have been completed for 2 three-tenement 
houses to be built on Paine St., for Elizabeth J. 
Banaghan. They will be frame, two and one-half 
stories in height, 31’ x 60’, with all modern improve- 
ments; cost, about $10,000. 

Barker & Nourse have completed plans for a 
large wooden block, 55’ x 80’, on Highland St., for 
Daniel E. Denny. It will be three stories and will 
contain 3 stores and 6 tenements. All modern 
improvements. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Clinton St., cor. Gates Ave., 
seven-st’y bk. & st. apart., 50, x 120’; $150,000; o., 
Wm. B. Greenman, 350 Fulton St.; a., Chappell & 
Bosworth, 258 Broadway. 

Chicago, 11l.— Calumet Ave., Nos. 5205-07, three- 
st’y bk. apart., 50’ x 103’; $35,000; o., F P Burkett; 
a., H. L. Newhouse; b., Charles Scbhleyer. 

Emerald Ave., Nos. 7150-51, three-st’y bk. apart., 
50’ x 55’; $16,000; o., C. E. Fish; a., A. G. Lund; b., 
Adolph Anderson, 204, 145 La Salie St. 

Forty-seventh St., Nos. 177-179, three-set’y bk. 
apart., 36’ x 106’; $20,000; o., William Morris; a., 
H. L. Newhouse; b., T. A. Collins, 159 La Salie St. 

Stewart Ave., No. 6436, three-st’y bk. flats, 33’ x 
76’; $20,000; 0., Phillips & Powell; a., Wilmore 
Alloway; b., George Rowe, 6613 Union Ave. 

Woodlawn Ave., Nos. 6015-11, and Siztieth St., 
Nos. 45-54, three-st’y bk. aparts., 37’ x 73’, 43’ x 61, 
19’ x 66/, 42 x 70’, 38’ = 82’; $78,000; o., Collins & 
Morris; a., H. L. Newhouse; b., T. A. Collings, 159 
La Salle St. 

Newark, N. J.— Wimans and Bergen Sts., three- 
st’y bk. stores & aparts., 28’ x 42’; $5,000; o., Frank 
Schweickert; a., John Schweickert. 

New York. N, ¥Y.— Boston Ave., nr. 168th St., five- 
story bk. flat, 54’ x 90’: $40,000; o., Eliz. Steed, &62 
E. 168th St.: a., John De Hart, 1039 Fox Sr. 

Edgecombe Ave., nr. 141st St., 2 tive-st’y bk. & st. 
flute, 24’ 11/7 x 96” & 99’; $36,000; o., 1. H. Peters, 439 
W. Central Park; a., Jno. Brandt, 1270 Amsterdam 
Ave. 

One Hundred and Forty-second St., nr. Tth Ave., 
5 five.st’y bk. flats, 27’ x 85/7; $125,000: o., A. ¢ 
Hall, 9 E. 42d St.; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th 
St. 


CHURCHES. 

Chicago, I1l.— Humboldt Boulevard, Nos. 166-168, 
one-st’y bk. church, 48 x 70’; $9,150: o., Bethany 
Presbyterian Church; a., H. H. Riehards; b., J. 
Watts. 

New York, N. Y.— Broadway, nr. 76th St., two-st’y 
bk & terra-cotta church, 79 1/ x 114’ 6/7 & 134/ 2/7: 
$70,000; o , Manhattan Congregational) Church, 145 
Fifth Ave.; a.,C. W. & A. A. Stoughton, 96 Fifth 
Ave, 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATHENS, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUTTE, MONT. 
COLUMBUS, 0. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





CANTON, O. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
DENVER, COLO. 
DULUTH, MINN, 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
GROTON, N. Y. 
HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Designers and Builders of all Classes of 
Metallic Structures 


We have decided to carry at all our plants a large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 


Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


Branch Offices and Works: 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 
PENCOYD, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
SIDNEY, N. S. W. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
LONDON, ENG. 
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PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. both opens and closes the scuttle. When closed, it is self- 
locking, having two (2) bolts, making it impossible to open 
4 inches fromthe roof. In case of fire, there is no climbing of ladder 
to to —s scuttle. One oe the rope _— bolts “4 ~ scut- 
tie, which remains open, allowing people to escape by wa 
20 inches ofthe roof. It is made of wrought and malleable iron, an 
deep. will not break or get out of order. Simple in construction. 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE ° e 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


Patent Automatic Scuttle Opener 


and will remain open. It is operated with ONE rope, which 


G. BICKELHOUPT “4727627 


rhis Opener can be easily opened from the floor below. 


242 & 245 West 47th St., New York. 
Telephone 675, 38th St. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON | 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 
Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
ght and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 











Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrou 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnis 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


WORKS, 











ied for Work in any Department. 
Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Philadelphia. Pa.— Taber and Water Sts., two-st’y 
st. school, 75’ x 90’; $34,297; 0., City; b., William 
J. Smith. 


FACTORIES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Wythe Ave., cor. S. 1st St., 2 six- 
st’'y & base. bk. factories, 88’ x 100’ & 89’ x 100’, 
gravel roofs, steam heat; $100,000; o., W.C. Horn, 
541 Pearl St., N. Y.; a., W. H. Br ckmire, 396 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Grand St., nr. Newton Creek, two-st’y bk. factory, 
81/4” x 200! 8’’, gravel roof, steam heat; $15 000: o., 
L. Bossert & Son, 1000 Bushwick Ave.; a. Th., 
Engelhardt, 995 Broadway. 

Pacific St, nr. Carlton Ave., one & three-st’y ice 
factory, 75’ x 100’, slate roof; $20,000; 0., Colonies 
Hvgienie Ice Co.. 20 Harrison St.; a., P. J. Exner, 
238 W. 116th St., N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Hamilton St., nr. 16th St., one- 
at’y bk. flange shop, 100’ x 206)’; $45,000; o., Burn- 
ham Williams & Co.; b., Roydhouse, Arey & Co. 

HOUSES. 


* | 
Arverne, L. I., N. ¥.— Jessica Ave., three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 50° x 85/; $20,000: o.. Mr. Eisenberg; a., | 
Oscar Lowinson, 39 Cortixndt St. j 
Boston, Mass. — Harlem St., nr. Greenwood St., 2}- ! 
st’y fr. dwell., 30’ x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; | 
o., a. & b., J. 8S. McLearn. | 
Mattapan St., No. 45, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 22’ x 327) 
x 46’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o. & b., Caleb C. | 
Fulton; a., R. H. LeCain. 
| 





Colberg Ave., opp. Rexhame St., 2)-et’y fr. dwell., | 
26’ x 46’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; 0., a. & b., | 
Alexander R. Clark. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued. ) 

Barry St., No. 36, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 30’ x 49’, pitch 
roof, furnace; $4,500; o. & b., John H. McKenna; 
a., E.O. McFarland. 

Darling St., nr. Hillside St., fr. dwell., 24’ x 44’, 
flat roof, stoves; $4,500; o., Thos. O’Leary; b., John 
Lane; a., T. Desmond. 

Geneva Arve., nr. Park St., fr. dwell., 26” x 40’, 
piteh roof, furnace; $5,000; 0., a. & b., Freda J. 
Rockwell. 

Waumbeck St., nr. Harold St., two 2)-st’y fr. 
dwells., 31’ x 52’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $10,000; o., 
Mary J. Boden; b., Henry J. Boden; a., Gay & 
Proctor. 

Bernard St., cor. Kingsdale St., 24-st’y fr. dwell., 
28’ x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $6 000; o., Mary H. 
Hannah; a., Robert J. Yea. 

Bay State Road, bk. dwell., 26’ x 70’, flat roof, hot 
water; $35,000; o.. Charles H. Taylor; b., Connery 
& Wentworth; a., Fox & Co, 

Margaret St., No. 11, bk. dwell., 13’ x 15’ x 46’, 
flat roof, stoves; $5,000; 0., Rosa Seegal; a., F. A. 
Norcross. 

Summit Ave., nr. Prospect St., 24-st’y fr. dwell., 
28’ x 53’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; o., Henry 
Adams; a., F. D. Wright. 

Romsey St., nr. Dorchester Ave., fr. dwell., 26’ x 
48’, flat roof, stoves; $5,000; o., a. & b., Boyd & 
Berry. 

Mt. Ida Road, ur. Patosi St., 2}-at’y fr. dwell., | 
24" x 50’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000: o., Annie 
Boyle: a., P. A. Tracy. 

Willowwood St., nr. Harwood St., two 2}-st’y fr. 
dwells., 24” x 36’, pitch roofs. furnaces; $9,000; 0. & 
b., A. H. Green; a., F. T. Eskrigge. j 














EAM HEATERS 
FOR BUILDINGS OF ANY SIZE 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE J‘H: MSLAIN CO: 
CANTON ~- ~ OHIO 











J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
Light Iron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Second Ave., cor. 56th St., three- 
st’y bk. store & dwell., 20’ x 70’; $10,000; o., F. 
Cooper, ist Ave. & 55th St.; a., T. Bennett, 198 
Fifty-third St. 

Evwghty-third St., nr. 19th Ave., two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 23’ x 34’, shingle roof; $5,000; o., W. 
Johnston, 224 St. John’s P).; a., C. Schubert, 1832 
Bath Ave. 

Fifteenth Ave., pr. 56th St., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dweil., 23’ x 31’ 4”, shingle roof; $6,000; 0., E. 
Johnson, 46th St. & 14th Ave.; a., B. Driesler, 1432 
Flatbush Ave. 

Fifteenth Ave., nr. 56th St., two-st’y fr. dwell.; 
$6,000: o., E. Johnston; a., B. Driesler. 

Buckingham Road, nr. Albemarle Road. two-st’y 
& attic fr. dwell., 20’ x 53’ 4’, shingle roof, steam 
heat; $9,500; o., W. McEntree, 1858 Beverly Road; 
a., J. J. Petit. 

Chicago,Ill.— N. Hoyne Ave., Nos. 447-449, two-st’y 
bk. dwell., 31’ x 74’; $15,000; o., Edward Banks; a.. 
Hy. Worthmann; b., B. Taken, 774 N. Irving Ave. 

Newark.N. J.—S. Eleventh St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
25/ x 29’; $5,000; o., Mrs. I. Housel; a., I. C. Eagles. 

New York, N. ¥.— Davidson Ave., cor. 184th St.,5 
three-st’y bk. dwells., 18’ x 42° & 60/; $39,000; 0., 
H. U. Singhi, Jerome Ave. & 184th St.; a., Henry 
Andersen, 1181 Broadway. 

Beck St., nr. Longwood Ave., 4 two-st’y bk. 
dwells., 20’ x 55’; $24,000; o.. G. F. Johnson & Sone, 
156th & Dawson Sts.; a., W. C. Dickerson, 149th 
St. & 3d Ave. 

One Hundred and Fifth St., nr. West End Ave., 
7 five-st’y st. front dwells., 21’, 22’ & 23’ x 63"; $154,- 
000; o., J. C. Umberfield, 266 Columbus Ave.; a., 
Wm. E, Mowbray, 1300 Broadway. 

Philade!phia, Pa.— 8. Rittenhouse Sq., No. 1814, 
four-st’y et. & limest. dwe)l]., 20’ x 83’; $20,L(0; o., 


| William Henszey; b., John Meyers & Son. 
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HOLT & BUGBEE , 

BLACKER & SHEPARD 

J. W. BAILEY & SONS CO. . 

E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO. 

W. B. POPE & CO. , : 
OWEN BEARSE & SONS CO. 
JOHN M. WOODS & CO. 4 : 
EST. J. W. LEATHERBEE . ‘ 
C. W. LEATHERBEE LUMBER CoO. 
E G. POND , ‘ - 
PALMER, PARKER & CO. 
PARKER & PAGE ; 

A. H. DAVENPORT 

J. F. POPE & SONS 

W. P. RICE ‘ , , 
HUTCHINSON LUMBEB CO. 

J. K. & B. SEARS CO. . : 
BUTTRICK LUMBER CO. 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 
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EDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


and will last for generations. Resists fire. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


CALIFORNIA 


LEXINGTON, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. LEXINGTON LUMBER CO. 6 ‘ 

as - HENRY 8. LOCKE . ° é e . NEEDHAM, 

“ és J.B. RHINES & CO. é . ‘ . . WrEyYMoUTH, 

ss + O. WOODS & CoO. A ° ° P ° NATICK, 

“ “ UNION LUMBER Co. ; : : ‘ ie 
“ J.P. LANGMAID & SON . ° : ‘ SALEM, 
“ 8. B. BALKAM &CO.. " “ e . Hype Park, “ 
“ TAYLOR & GOODWIN Co. . " - HavERHILL, “ 
“ J. H. BURT & CO. - ‘ ° “ MATTAPAN, ‘“ 
“ STOUGHTON LUMBER CO. ‘ ‘ . STOUGHTON, 
“ GEORGE DeWITT R ‘ ; ‘ . No. Easton, 
“ F. W. LIBBY 4 ° - a ‘ AMESBURY, 

“ “ RICE & GRIFFIN ‘ ; ‘j ‘ . WorcESTER, 
BEVERLY, “ E. A. BLODGETT . - * ‘ SPRINGFIELD, * 
SOMERVILLE, “ BERLIN MILLS CO. . ‘ ‘ . . PorRTLAND, MAINE 

‘ Lynn, “ MORSE & CO. , ; ; “ , BANGOR, - 
MIDDLEBORO, “* F. D. COOK LUMBER CO. . ‘ J " Nasuva, N. H. 
WALTHAM, “ BARTLETT & CO. ‘ BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Houses Continued.) 


Worcester, Mass. — Maywood St., three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 55’ x 115’; $4,600; o., Eli H. Girard; b., Jos. 
Tetrault. 

Paine St., 2}-et'y fr. dwell., 31” x 60’; $5,000; 0., 
Elizabeth J. Banaghan; a., Earle & Fisher. 

Lund St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 25/ x 52’; $4,000; 
o., Anthony Loftus; a., Edward Fitzgerald; b., T. 
F. Melican, 

Woodside St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 24” x 53’; 
$6,000; o. & b., H. A. Tupper. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— St. John’s Pl., nr. Rogers Ave., 
4 three-st’y bk. tenements, 25’ x 65’; $40,000; o., 
Straues & Charig, 473 Tompkins Ave.; a., W. Debus, 
808 Broadway. 

Rogers Ave., cor. St. John’s Pl., three-st’y bk. 
stores & tenement, 25’ x 70’; $12,000; o., Strauss & 
Charig, 473 Thompson Ave.; a., W. Debus, 808 
Broadway. 

Ralph St., nr. Irving Ave., 4 three-st’y bk. tene- 
ments, 25’ x 63’; $22,000; o., G. Schmidt and J. 
Fels, 320 Ralph St.; a., E. A. Schottel, 664 Grand 
St 


Logan St., cor. Ridgewood Ave., two-st’y fr. tene- 
ment, 24’ x 70’, gravel roof; $5,000; o.,a. & b., H. 
Meyers, 78 Norwood Ave. 

Central Ave., ur. Moffat St,, 3 three-st’y bk. tene- 
ments, 25’ x 65’; $19,500; o., A. Rother, a., W. Debus, 
808 Broadway. 

Fifth Ave., cor. 53d St.,four-st’y bk. store & tene- 
ment, 25’ x 95’; $18,000; o., Frank Gelston, 73d St. 
& 2d Ave.; a.,G. F. Roosen, 44 Ashland P!. 

Rogers Ave., cor. St. John’s Pl., three-st’y bk. 
store & tenement, 25/ x 77’; $14,000; o., J. Strauss 
and S. Charig, 473 Tompkins Ave.; a., W. Debus, 
808 Broadway. 

New York, N. ¥.— Ogden Ave., cor. 165th St., 2 
three-st’y fr. tenements & stores, 25/ x 68’ & 88; 
$18,500; o., Annie E. Raynor, Ogden Ave.; a., J. W. 
Limer, 2557 Third Ave. 

Sizty-second St., n 8, 225/ w Amsterdam Ave,, six- 
st’y & base. bk. model tenements, 50’ x 90’; $45,- 
000; o., City & Suburban Homes Co., 281 Fourth 
Ave.; a., Howell & Stokes, 47 Cedar St. 


WAREHOUSES. 


Boston, Mass.— C St., cor. Fargo St., bk. storage 
building, 100’ x 200’, flat roof; $12,000; o., Brown & 
Wales; a., T. R. Hughes. 


Chicago, I11.— Indiana St., Nos. 71-73, three-st’y 
bk. warehouse, 50’ x 100’; $100,000; 0., George B. 
Carpenter: a., Fritz Foltz; b., A. Lanquist, 115 
Dearborn St. 

N. Carpenter St., Nos. 222-24, six-st’y bk. storage 
50’ x 116’; $25,000; o., M. Schultz; a., Charles This- 
slew, 451 Milwaukee Ave.; b.,S. N. Nelson, 132 W. 
Erie St. 

New York, N. Y.— W. Thirteenth St., Nos. 411-417, 

and W. Fourteenth St., Nos. 410-412, three-st’y bk. 

storage, 50’ & 96/ 10/7 x 100’ & 109/ 8’; $85,000; o., 

William Astor est., 23 W. 26th St.; a., Thompson- 

Starrett Co., 24 State St. 

Avenue C,8 e cor. 14th St., five-st’y bk. ware- 

house, 87’ x 103/ 6/7; $55,000; 0., Wm. R. Barr, 13 W. 

56th St.; a., Franklin Baylies, 33 Bible House. 








COMPETITIONS. 

OSPITAL-BUILDING. 

{At San Francisco, Cal.) 

Competitive plans will be received by the German 

Benevolent Association for new hospital bu Idings 

on the site of the present institution. ISIDORE 
GUTTE, chmn. 1300 


ORMITORY. 





[At Lexington, Ky.) 

Plans are invited until December 1st for a dor- 

mitory for the A. & M. College of Kentucky. D. F. 
FRAZEE, chmn. bldg. com. 1300 


YMNASIUM. 
[At Lexington, Ky.] 
Plans are invited until December 1st for a gym- 
nasium and drill-hall to be built for the A. & M. 
College of Kentucky. D. F, FRAZEE, chmn. bldg. 
com. 1300 








PROPOSALS. Re ’ ye . 

—— . . , / ° 5 (-O6 [Lui 0 da! 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising : : ’ CHICACO IL! 
Architect, Washington, D. C., November 12, 1900 . NS Ae a 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until <) 
2 o’clock P. M. on the 3d day of December, 1900, and AS ian (0 
then opened, for the new vault, Register’s Office, | | eens Le iM oe 
Treasury Department Building, Washington, D.C., 
in accordance with drawing and specification, copies 
of which may be had at this office at the discretion of a — — 























the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- PROPOSALS. 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1300 oi en 
a court-house for McLennan County. CHAS. E. 
ACTORY. MOORE, county clerk. 1299 


innen _ P [At Gonzales, Tex.) |; — —- ——_______—_- ——_—_— 
Sealed bids will be received until December 4th bi ? 

for the construction of a brick factory for the Gon- OURT-BOUSE 
zales cotton mills. J. P. RANDLE, pres. 1301 


[At Pipestone, Minn.] 


Sealed proposals will be received until November 
27th for the erection of a court house for Pipestene 
OURT-HOUSE ADDITION. county. WILLIAM DAUS, ehmn. co. com. 
(At Atlanta, Ga.] | : 1299 
yy La bape agg until  aeegeegyred = —E ‘ . - 
5th for completing addition and alterations to the + : 4 taset 
Fulton County Court-house. Forest Adair. G. M. | noe tr Sr eee —~. 
WOOD, clk. com. of roads and revenues. i received at this office until 12 o’clock, noon, Friday, 
DAS yet AT a November 30, 1900, and then opened, for furnishing 
the material and labor necessary for building an 
(At Boston, Mass.] | extension to the office-building at the Light-house 
Sealed bids will be received unti) January 12th, | Depot, Tompkinsville, N. Y. Specifications, forms 
1901, for a pamping plant for the Metropolitan | of proposals, and other information may be had on 
Sewerage Commission. JAMES A. BAILEY, chmn. | application to D. P. HEAP, Lieut.-Colone), Corps of 
1301 | Engineers, U. S. A., Engineer Third Light-bouse 
—_——_—_—_—— — | District. 1299 
| Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
_[At Linton, N.D.)| Washington, D. C., October 31, 1900. Sealed pro- 
Sealed proposals will be received until January | posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
10 for the erection of a court-house in Emmons| py. on the 6th day of December, 1900, and then 
County. EDWARD BRADDOCK, county auditor. | opened, for the construction (except heating, electric 
1300 wiring and conduits) of the U. S. Post-office Building 
—— | at Kansas City, Kan.,in accordance with the draw- 
OURT-HOUSE. ings and specification, copies of which may be had 
[At Waco, Tex.]/| at this office at the discretion of the Supervising 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of | Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
county clerk until December 3 for the erection of ' ing Architect. 1299 
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“©, In the Pay 
\ \ Envelope 


#) \\That’s where our education 

affects you. 

4 We teach mechanics the theory 

of vheir work; help misplaced peo- 
pie to change their work; enable 
young peovle to support themselves 

while learning @ projession. 

250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Telegraphy, Stenography, Book-keeping, ete. Write for 
circular and mention subject in which interested. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000, 

Bex 986 Scranton, Pa. 






Yale Lock. 


Its operation and development 
are interestingly described in a 
little folder which will be sent 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9, 18 and 13 Murray St., 














The Yale Cylinder 


New York City. 





THE MACKAY 
HOT WATER RADIATOR VALVE 


is the Valve that never 
sticks. It is the strongest 
Valve on the market; the 
workmanshipis not equaled 
by any. Can be 
operated by woman 
or child with the 
utmost ease at any 


time. 
Varticulars upon 


q | request. 

, The Ohio Brass and 

wa), Iron Mfg: Lo., 
(eveland, 0., U.S.A, 








Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


=) 








OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 
Deliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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Fire-proof Building, 





RARITAN 


FRONT 
HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINC. 


BRICK. 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Office, 874 Broadway, New York. 


Henry M. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. 


Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Sec. and Treas. 








Manufacturers and Con- 
tractors for every Mo 
description of 7 


PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Tile for Fireproofing 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 


CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











IVIINERAL WOOL eee | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !4% Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following ... 





Ww ... CODE OF ETHICS... 

“i Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 

Ws Recommended to its embers by 


“i the Boston Society of Avchitects, 


ae 8 ae) ee ae © 88 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

Secrion 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “ owner.”’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 





























For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


.beraer’s.. 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 


METAL CEILINGS,’’ — ’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 








[F you want something that you can depend upon, specify Dwight 
Lumber Co,’s s { 


HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


dried. 


It is made from lumber which is well air-dried and then thoroughly kiln- 


Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 











NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 

14 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
UILDING NEWS CoO. 
211 Tremont St., 





Boston, Mass. 





ROOFING DUCK. 





C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
co 


Park Row Buildin ¥ New York 
85 ater St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg., New York. 
85 Water St., Boston. 


SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

SecTIon 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

+ 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 

to criticise in the public prints the professional 

conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 

a professional journal. 

. 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 

signs in competition for private work or for 

public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “ conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

+ 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 

ings except as an original contributor in any 

duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini. 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


- 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 


SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 
SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to meansthat the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 
SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
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Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 


x ege * and Bitumen Damp Course, 
: Steel Ceilings . NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
z DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW % 11 Broadway, New York 
z Sr EMBOSSED PLATES % 
% — Cornices, Borders and Moulds * THE 
. ny en . N orthwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 

‘ ‘ anufacturers 0: 
« Write for Catalogue No. 14 r latest designs. vs . 
: paWs ate a mates ue of Pocetee § ATChiteCtural Terra - Cotta. 
: Exterior use. . ee OFFICE : CITY OFFICES; 

» Oly & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 

: THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. . wood Avenues. | cor, La Salle & Adams Bt, 
z ine COLUMBUS, OHIO. % CHICAGO. 
% & 
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and SIDE WALL for interior finish is most desir- 
able on account of its durability, lasting qualities, 
beauty and architectural effect. Used in Stores, 
Churches, Schools, Theatres, Residences and all 
buildings. Ours are the best because they are OFFICE, 
ment straight and regular, and easy to put up. 
Detailed drawings showing application sent with 
every order. Write for catalogue and particulars. 


| The Canton Steel Roofing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


TERRA- 


COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 








PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS: 


WaALpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





OFFICE AND WORKS: 
506 E. TUS. ST., CANTON, O. 
New York Office: - No. 157 West 23d eet 
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perfect in construction, joints tight-fitting, align- | 











Drafting Room Furniture 


We make everything in the way of blue printing apparatus. Printing Frames, Bath Trays, 


One Small Leak 


in a roof may ina short time 
do more harm than the cost 
of anentire roof covered with 
Taylor's “Old, Style” Tin 
and yet a roof covered with 
thisbest roofing tin, properly 
put on, isan insurance policy 
against even the smallest 
leak. 

This tin has been known 
to outlast the life of the, 
building itself. 

The best tin ought not to 
be too good for you. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., 








Drafting Tables, Filing Cabinets, ete. We are drafting-office specialists, we make nothing else. fa 
Our time is devoted to the making of these goods just right, better than is usually done, and our 
prices will be found very reasonable, all things considered. 

We’ve quite a little catalogue which we wish to put into the hands of every architect and 
draftsman. We shall be pleased to send this catalogue on request. if "3 

4 
F. W. Emerson Manufacturing Co. Le 
——_ 











21 Mortimer Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ARCESSTOR DS, ORNAMENTA- | CASH-CARRIER. DECORATORS. 
Bostedo Package & Cash-Carrier Co, L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston..... eevee 
Leather & Gs,, A. P., Boston........ New York.........2.:.s0eeesse0:++s+ | DOOR and WINDOW SCREENS. 
ART —i xy ORK. Mich CEMENT. Hartman Sliding Blind Co., Urestlin, 
parm mange c. - t,. : sre oe Alsen’s Vement Works, N. Y....(e0w) QED. 0 occ. cccccccsecstevecccces eves 
_—~ Saylor Wire Uo., St. Louis,/ ‘4 tjas Cement Co., New York......... DOORS (Interior Ffnish). 
MO ..-.s+eesserveeeeerrevevens Amon)| ¥. Thiele, New York............0... Compound Door Co., The.....+...++++ 
ASBESTOS COVERING. CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. DRAINAGE FITTINGS. 
H. W. Johns Mfg. Co., New York.... Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- Crane Co , Chicago, LIl.......+eeesseee 
ASPMALT. | ee SL Dorks ndetenacesenccagnted 7. a Gctnd Beatie, 
Neuchatel Aspha 0., New York.. Alexander Mfg. Co ran Pp 
New York Mastic Works, New York. COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. Mins s6chenuisdsendenehdehnéahe oa 
ASPHALT ROOPING. Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... Emerson, F. W. Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N, y. | CONSERVATORIES. B Sarre soos sane 
BANK and VAULT FITTINGS. 8 2 Dye, ngewe” 
Art Mote Qeastenstion Co., James- PR hg Dib oie ous ees” E. Eldon Deane, New York 
ti i, i hske dendsonnbahs acthadinben . gti 5: 
1am pemrs Flynt Building & Construetion Co., |; DRAWING MATERIALS. 
od a E.. Bootes I 63 oo ohn cas ck ivi. cay Keuffel & Esser, New York........... 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., , Boston CORDAGE. DUMB WAITERS. 
ss ldiedakcakk saa vane hanenendane (eow)| Samson Cordage Works, Boston..(eow)| Kinkade & Liggett Co., Columbus, O 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). COURT-HOUSE EQUIPMENT. ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Gorton& Lidgerwood Co., New York.| Art Metal Construction Co., James- pe ee Elevator Oo., The, 
BUILDING PELT (Pire and Water| OW, N. Yo... 0... ..ceseeeseeeseeee Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Proof). CREOSOTE STAINS. Whittier Machine Oo., Boston........ 
aw U achine Oo., 
. . Johns Mfg. Co.. New York..... 8. Cabot, Dnt héd anda seesonte cece ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
CAPITALS. : CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. |  Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... Cutier Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... FILING DEVICES 
CAPITALS (Carved). DEAFENING QUILT. . 
O. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio| Samuel ) Cabot Boston, Mass.......... ent y soa sre renee 


FILTER. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B,. Pittsb’g., Pa. 


FIRBPROOP BUILDING. 
we ot + sane Construction Co., 


FIREPROOF LATHING. 





Hayes, Geo., New York............+++ 


| FLOOR POLISH. 
| Butcher Polish Co., Boston,.......... 


FOLDING BLINDS. 
— Sliding Blind Co., Crestlin, 


GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 
| GATES. 

Wm. R. Pitt, New York........ (mon) 
GLASS (Stained and Ornamental). 


Flanagan & ey Co, The 
GRISEA, BUR. soos cccccccvcccccceeseess 


GRATES, ETC. 
Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York.... 
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